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Rural Meditations. 


—e— 


BY SAMUEL B. NOYES. 


‘‘At Marshfield, by my own land, on the mar- 
gin of the upland, is a spot on which a party of 
pilgrims from Plymouth erected a church in the 
very earliest period of the colony; and here is 
the ancient burial-ground. It is quiet and se- 
cure against change, and not far from my house. 
To this spot I shall be taken not many years 
hence, and those loved ones whose spirits have 
gone before to another world will be gathered 
around me.” 

Thus wrote Daniel Webster in a private let- 
ter to President Filmore, on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1851; about one year before his own death 
on the morning of October 24, 1852. 

My neighbor—like me 
a Webster Whig—Joseph W. Wattles, had a 
black Canadian horse of great power of endur- 


I went to his funeral. 


ance and bottom, and we arranged to drive to- 
gether across the country from Canton to 
Marshfield, thirty-three miles. We started at 
three o’clock in the morning. We took sutti- 
cient provender of oats with us for the horse, 
and something for ourselves. 

We lett Canton sleeping behind us, andthrough 
the yet sleeping villages of Stoughton and Ran- 
dolph we took our way. All along the route, 
through Stoughton, Randolph, Abington, Hano- 
ver and Pembroke, the farmers were astir, har- 
We 
rode in an open buggy of the fashion of that ‘‘eld- 
er” day, and the world was all opentous. It was 
a morning suchas the great deceased had describ- 
ed—a morning sweet and delightful. The maple 
trees and the oak and the chestnut trees and wood- 
bine and sumach had taken on their autumnal 
tints. Avy we drove on we stopped by the wayside 
to gather some leaves from the maple and oak 


nessing their teams to yo to the funeral. 


trees and woodbine, which I brought home with 


_ tne, and which still crown a portrait of the great 


Daniel, taken in 1520, and which hangs in my 
It was a soft October morn- 
The waning moon was shedding a dreamy 


ottice in Canton. 
ing. 
reminiscent haze of beauty over the little vil- 
lage when we set out. Think of it, we were 
Twenty years is so large a part 
of a man’s life this earth! What would 
tempt us at this day, with those twenty years 
added to our life, to drive thirty miles betore 
Our neigh- 


young men! 
on 


breakfast? But we were not alone. 
bors, the great men of our town, Col. Fred. W. 
Lincoln, and James Dunbar, and Leonard Ev- 
erett, and Capt. William Tucker, went, like- 
wise, with their own teams to that memorable 
funeral. We have since followed all of them 
to their graves. How men will parade and be- 
stow honors uponthe dead whom they can no 
longer worship as living! Men hate so to rec- 
cognize the power of death! or, it may be, that 
when a really great man dies his contempora- 
ries are convicted of the wrong they have done 
him; the good he has done is remembered, and 
they are arraigned by the court of their con- 
science to answer for their shortcomings in 
fealty; for their jealousy; their unjust criti- 
cism of his acts. 

A funeral should be an assemblage of the 
dead man’s friends. Sir Roger de Coverly was 
carried to his grave by six of his tenants, and 
the pall was held up by six of the guorum. The 
whole parish followed the corpse with heavy 
hearts. No man in New England, except John 
A. Andrew, ever had so solemn, so impressive, 
a funeral. We said of the governor that he 
should have died hereafter. But 
He had lived a great life in 


Perhaps so. 
his fame was ripe. 
the five years of his governorship, and he held 
the State in his hand thereafter to the day of 
his death. I remember how he went down the 
stairs from his ottice in Washington street, on 
the morning of the day on which he was stricken 
down by the insatiable archer. An ‘‘entry” in 
the city is like a village, a neighborhood, in 
the country towns! They who daily ascended 
to their business by the same stairway with 
John A. Andrew felt a sort of hallowing pride 
in the contiguity. Young men, students at law, 
manifested a reverence for his presence as deep 
and devoted as did the disciples of Socrates or 
Plato for their masters; and when he died all 
people who knew him felt the sorrow which 
neighbors feel. On the 24th day of October, 
twenty years ago, all New England was, as it 
were, one great parish and heard the news of 
the death of Daniel Webster with bat one feel- 
ing of sorrow and regret. 

I remember how, as we drove on, my com- 
panion and I recalled the lines of Scott, for we 
seemed to see signs of grief all along the route : 
“Call it not vain; they do not err 

Who say that when the poet dies 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper 

And celebrates his obsequies. 

Who say, that cliff and cavern lone 

For the departed bard make moan; 

That mountains weep in crystal still, 

That flowers in tears of balm distill 

Through his loved groves that breezes sigh 

And oaks in deeper groan reply ; 

That rivers teach their rushing wave 

To murmur dirges round his grave. 

Not that, in sooth, o'er mortal urn 

Mere things inanimate can mourn; 

But that the stream, the wood, the gale, 

Is vocal with the plaintive wail.” 

For it was a sorrow as general, as deep and 
as sincere as that which affected all classes on 
the death of the great poet whose words we re- 
ealled. Allan Cunningham relates that, walk- 
ing home late one night (in June, 1832), he found 
several workingmen standing together at the 
corner of Jermyn street, and one of them asked 
him—as if there were but one death-bed in Lon- 
don: “Do you know, sir, if this is the street in 
which he is lying?” And we all felt so small, so 
insignificant that day, that funeral day, at Marsh- 
field, twenty years ago! We came from coun- 
try villages, from seaport and from city, from 
farms aud from manufactories, trom students’ 
halls, from counting-rooms, from lawyers’ offi- 
ces, from court-rooms—all vocations, all pur- 
We 
had come to bury a great farmer, a great lawyer, 
Living, he had filled all 


suits, had then and there a representation. 


@& great statesinan. 
eves; he had provoked severe, harsh, perhaps 
unjust, censure. As he lay there in state, be- 
neath the ancient trees which shaded his earthly 
habitation—@gjmgretreat from the cares of state— 
all ee political differences, all rival- 
ries, were forgotten. The whole country, all 
New England, at least, united with us who made 
up that procession which followed him to the 
low-browed arch, in saying :— 

Fare thee well, great heart! 
Increased ambition, how much art thou shrunk! 
When that this body did contain a spirit 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound; 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough. 

‘Let no one pay me honor with tears, nor 
celebrate my funeral with mourning,” said an 
ancient Greek. But the wise Solon declared 
that he did not wish his own death to be unat- 
tended by the grief and lamentation of friends. 
Webster's friends gathered together at his fe- 
neral. All his good (to paraphrase Young) 
now blazed, all his guilt was in the grave; never 
had man such funeral applause. 

‘+ Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven! 
Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 

But not rememberd in thy epitaph!” 

to buried,” Webster said in 
his will, ‘‘without the least show or ostenta- 
tion, but in a manner respectful to my neigh- 
bors, whose kindness has contributed so much 
to the happiness of me and mine, and for 
whose prosperity I offer sincere prayers to 
God.” And ‘‘accordingly, at noon on Friday, 
the 29th day of October, 1852,” says his biogra- 
pher, ‘‘the gates of his late residence were 


“T wish be 


thrown wide that all who wished might come to 
look for the last time upon that majestic form. 
The coffin was placed upon the lawn in front of 
the mansion-house, and a richautumn sun poured 
down upon it the full light of day. A concourse 
of more than ten thousand filled the grounds, 
and passed slowly around the bier, each pausing 
for an instant to take the last look of that gra- 
cious figure which was arrayed for burial in 
the same well-known dress that he had always 
worn.” ‘*Within the house, crowded in every 
part, a religious service was conducted accord- 
ing to the primitive manner of New England, 
in presence of the relatives and immediate 
friends. The coffin was then borne on the 
shoulders of six of the neighboring farmers 
who had asked the privilege of carrying to his 
last home him whom they had so loved and 
honored.” 
Canton. MAss., October 24, 1872. 





The Center of the Universe. 


pn 
BY LYSANDER 8. 


In ancient days the earth was considered the 
center of the universe. Small was our planet 
to the ancients as compared to its present 
known dimensions. Aristotle, three hundred 
and fifty years B. C., limited it on the north by 
Ireland, on the south by the northern part of 
Africa, on the west by Gaudalguiver, and on 
the east by the Indus or Hindoostan. In the 
second century Ptolemy enlarged the boundary 
by placing Norway as its northern limit, a spot 
near Madagascar the southern, the Canary isles 
its western, and China the extreme point on the 
east. At the time of the flood—many centuries 
before the birth of Aristotle—the knowu boun- 
daries of the world to those old patriarchs must 
have been so narrow that it is a matter of 
surprise the freshet recorded as covering this 
small strip of earth was not amended to inciude 
the universe, the knowledge of which being as 
diminutive as of the globe, or, rather to them. a 
tlat surface which they inhabited. 

In the age of Homer a great sea is made to 
surround the narrow limits of the earth, and 
even after the discovery of the Canary isles 


RICHARDS. 


geographers portrayed huge statues on one of 
those islands flourishing mammoth clubs to pre- 
vent explorers passing beyond; and not until 
the ninth century did the geographical knowl- 
edge of the boundaries of the world increase. 
Then the discovery of Greenland was made by 
the Norwegians. In the thirteenth century 
Marco Polo’s discoveries enlarged the bounda- 
ries on the east, while in the early part of the 
fifteenth century the southern limit was extend- 
ed through the discoveries in Africa by the Por- 
tuguese, and still later, in 1497, furtherincreased 
by the doubling of Cape of Good Hope by 
Vasa de Gama. 

Up to this period, or the year 1492, only one- 
half of the world was discovered; the great 
hemisphere of the west was unknown; then 
came the brilliant discoveries of Columbus, 
which were soon followed by those of the Span- 
iards, of the Cabots, DeSoto, Pinzon, Balboa, 
Magellan; and it is not but a century since that a 
very large portion of the southern hemisphere 
lay unexplored, and to the greatest of modern 
navigators, Captain Cook, do we owe largely 
the extension of its boundaries; and thus only 
step by step have we become acquainted with 
the contour and dimensions of the planet we 
inhabit. 

What of the starry heavens surrounding us? 
The discovery of their extent and of the indi- 
vidual bodies composing them has been as grad- 
ual as that of the earth just described. Among 
the ancients the belief more or less prevailed 
that the firmament was a crystal vault, or a 
huge ice-belt, surrounding us, and the points 
called the stars simply prominent crystals pro- 
jecting from the ice mass. This notion was at 
last dispelled, but the earth was still supposed 
to be the center of the universe, around which 
all bodies in space revolved, and not until the 
sixteenth century did Copernicus, after investi- 
gating the Ptolmaic, Pythagorean and Egyp- 
tian systems, together with that of Philolaus 
and others, announce to the world that the 
moon only revolved around the earth, while 
the latter, situated between the orbits of Ve- 
nus and Mars, revolved with all the planets 
around the sun. 

It was long before the world accepted the 
Copernican system. Galileo must first suffer 
imprisonment for its advocacy; and to-day the 
system is so generally acknowledged that should 
one dare oppose it it is possible he might lodge 
in an asylum for the insane. The age has so 
far advanced that astronomical facts and laws 
are not longer a matter of speculation but are 
actually demonstrated or proven by systemati- 
calculations. One not 
summit of the church of 
its height, but, by taking 
its measurement can be 


cal mathematical is 
obliged to climb the 
St. Peter to ascertain 
certain angles below, 
given exact. So with the stars; their distances 
trom the earth can be easily found, and through 
mathematical reckoning their velocity and size, 
in many instances, accurately ascertained. 
What, then, do we find? 

As we look up to the heavens to-night (Oct. 
1, 1872), only one of the planets among the 
innumerable hosts ot stars is visible to the 
unaided eye, and that one Saturn; all the rest 
are suns, suns like our own, around which— 
each of them—a system of planets revolve, 
similar perhaps to those in our solar system 
revolving around our sun, which system occu- 
pies probably some three or four hundred billion 
of miles in extent; and when we learn the num- 
ber of these suns, which in that narrow belt 
alone—reaching across the sky, called Milky 
Way—there are estimated some eighteen inil- 
lion, we approximate to a very faint comprehen- 
sion of the universe. Our sun, we have found, 
although holding some hundreds of billions of 
miles in its firm grasp, cannot reign supreme 
as the center of the universe. This solar mass, 
some fourteen hundred thousand times larger 
than the earth, is not fixed, but is bounding 
through space with its train of planets, comets 
and meteors, af the rate of 1382 millions of miles 
a year, 158,105 miles per hour, or some 140 
times faster than a cannon ball in motion. The 
entire host of stars which meet our vision are 
travelling at a greater or less rapidity, attended 
with their several systems of planets. Alcyone, 
the central star in that beautiful cluster called 
Pleides in Taurus, was fixed upon by some as 
the center of the universe, around whom the 
stars or suns revolved, and upon which was 
situated the throne of God. 
now amended by substituting some other center 
far beyond our unaided or aided sight, around 
which Alevone and the circles of stars filling 
the area of our limited vision revolve. 

Nothing but the very limited power of our 
telescopes prevents the View of further systems 
of stars; but as we look back a few thousand 
vears, when a knowledge of the universe was con- 
fined to a narrow portion of land surrounding the 
Mediterranean, with a crystal vault above, the 
distance of the moon, some 239,000 miles, would 
have been entirely beyond their comprehension, 
as much as is beyond ours the extension of the 
universe since then through the aid of tele- 
scopes, by the remotest nebule discovered 
(composed doubtless of stars), and some 15,396,- 
000,000,000 times farther than the distance from 
us of our satellite, or about 4,415,040,000,000, - 
000,000 miles; or, in other words, while the 
light from the moon would take bu‘ one and 
one-fifth seconds to reach us, that of said neb- 


This, however, is 








ulz is computed by some astronomers to have 


taken about seven hundred thousand years, and 
travelling at the rate of 200,000 miles a second 
the while. Is it not probable that through the 
continued increase of power attained in tele- 
scopes our knowledge of the extent of the 
universe will in years to come be doubly, aye, 
tenfold increased? And were it possible in that 
day to journey to the most remote spot our im- 
proved vision has then attained, can any one 
doubt that as many stars or nebule irresolvable 
into stars, and as distant, would be seen be- 
yond as those left behind? 

My conclusion, then, is this: To the universe 
there is no limit, and consequently no center. 

What does a limit signify? A border or extent 
of the thing or things described. Is there not 
beyond all this space? Can we picture a limit 
beyond which there is no space? If not, the 
imaginary boundary is lost, for the universe 
includes all; and if no limit, no bounded cir- 
cumference, the broad and mighty universe is 
certainly without a center. 





Equipoise and Rest. 

Amid the grand convulsions of nature we 
cannot wonder at the awe of savages, the super- 
stition of the unlettered, and the arrested atten- 
tion of mankind. Slight flashes, low detona- 
tions, pattering rain, and gentle breezes, are 
alike pleasing to most beholders. But when 
the heavens are ablaze with an orange-colored 
sheet of flame, and the action as quick as that 
of burning shavings, when murmurs deepen 
till the floor of creation threatens to go through, 
and crash after crash pulsates to our fingers’ 
ends; when water like a floating sea comes 
down in a mass, shuts out the hills, and envel- 
ops us in mist; when the zephyr is transformed 
into a gale merciless as hate, the sentinels of 
the forest uprooted like tares, the ash and fir 
stripped from apex to base by the mysterious 
ball; when grown persons are as wisps, and 
striplings mere thistle-down; when steeples and 
towers topple, walls cave in, and buildings 
meant to endure are razed to the ground—then 
we realize our helplessness, and for the mo- 
ment fold our hands and abide the issue. 

After long hours, it may be, a change is per- 
ceptible, the violence lessons, and the tempest 
gradually wears away; leaves are motionless, 
and the gullies filled with unrippled moisture ; 
people begin to go about and learn the extent 
of their losses. Sublimity in another form 
awaits them in the blue sky, chasing clouds, 
and the august rally of the sun. Could aught 
exceed the brilliant commingling, and the deli- 
cate tints reflected from all points? What smil- 
ing, grateful promise in that parting glory, that 
bed of purple and gold, that lingering halo, that 
sweet good-night! What equipoise above, what 
trust below! Do any scoff and complain? 
Not one; aprovidential mantle is thrown about, 
and rest permeates God's children. 

Little ills beset us perpetually; they are as 
common as house-flies,and quite as annoying. 
A chimney catches fire; a favorite boat drifts 
away ; the barn blows down; the cake is scorch- 
ed; the last drop of milk is spilled; the gas goes 
out; the carriage is late. These chafe us, and 
betray our angles. But when a conflagration 
nearly destroys a city ; when a flood wipes outa 
village; when a tornado levels crops as effectu- 
ally as the bite of locust and hornet; when pesti- 
lence walks at noonday, and no one is secure; 
when fever taints the air, and we breathe poison; 
when a financial crash divests us of our compe- 
tence; when ships collide, and hundreds perish 
through scenes which baffle poet and painter; 
seltishness at a discount, and sacrifice a genuine 
totality; passengers drowned in their berths; 
women buvoying up their infants; men ready to 
be slain for their dear ones or crazed at their 
loss—then the soul surmounts and believes as 
never before. Terrible battles are often fought 
with our own kind, the elements, hunger and 
destiny, but the universe stands, and its Sover- 
eign is at its helm. Scum and froth pass from 
us, but the residuum of manhood remains. 

Personal afflictions are multitudinous as the 
sands. Our necks are awry; locomotion is im- 
peded by gout, rhumatism, neuralgia; the day 
is a torture, and the night a dread; we are 
thirsting for knowledge, and have no sight; we 
sigh for eloquence and social interchange, and 
our ears are barred; we are abounding with 
love, and our lips are sealed; our prattlings 
are ailing, and wives and husbands are invalids ; 
we are hounded by worries which make us 
their mark in myriad forms. But the lesser are 
swallowed up by the greater. Angels bear our 
pets away, and too often our companions follow 
We are seeming!y bereft of every comfort. 
Is it sv? Isevery spring within us closed? Is 
Is the future a dreary blank? 
Temperament, health and faith are largely in- 
volved in our answers, and time must be allow- 
ed. But we shall be just to ourselves sooner 
or later. Spirit asserts its supremacy ; whatever 
else dissolves and disappears, that must re- 
main ; nothing can annihilate its reality. Wings 
come to our relief, and we begin to expand them. 
After a while we gain strength, courage and 
soar away into space. We look for the adored 
and ‘‘gone before,” and find them safe and tender- 
ly shielded. We hear of their arrival at other 
ports, and still count upon them as lovers, guides, 
and friends. We enlarge our boundary, and 
grow in spite of the restrictions we had hedged 
about us. The spiritual world opens, ang we 
are one therewith. We mount our ladder, and 
peep beyond. Carrier-birds bring us messages, 
and reliable impressions indicate our best path; 
our darkness becomes light, and our sorrow re- 
joicing. We accept our discipline, discern its 
advantages, bless the Giver. So balance and 
peace crown our efforts, and initiate us into the 
true life. 


on. 


all hope gone? 





Thoreau’s Cairn. 
—o 
WRITTEN ON A LATE VISIT TO WALDEN IN COM- 
PANY WITH THE CONCORD SEER, A. B. ALCOTT. 


| The remains of Thoreau, with those of others 
of his family, lie in the burial-ground of Con- 
cord known as ‘‘Sleepy-Hollow.”] 
The friends of Thoreau each now drop a stone 
Upon the place where stood his rustic cot, 
To rear a monument unto his name; 
A simple mound to memory ever dear, 
Such as the philosopher himself might choose. 
Here in his early manhood came this man, 
And built his cabin near his favorite pond, 
Since known to thousands who his works admire 
And venerate the soul to nature dear. 
The stately wood then standing, and the pond, 
Were his great source of study and resort, 
Forgetting not his books of ancient lore 
In winter's hours, or summer's sultry heat. 
Here close to nature as her child he lived, 
And found such wisdom from her ample store, 
And made such record for the after-time, 
That a large class of young ingenuous minds, 
As weil as older, now regard his works 
Among the choicest of our noblest minds. 
O! happy Concord, still the chosen home 
Of wise and learned in poetry and prose, 
Once friends of him who more than all the rest 
Took up his darling Concord for his theme, 
And brought his pictures for the public view. 
This air he breathed,+these scenes he loved as 

life ; 

No tree, nor shrub, nor bird, nor insect small, 
Escaped his notice—all were dear to him, 
And full of wise instruction. The pilgrim 
Here with meditative steps may wander, 
And learn from the works of this noble man 
How much the common food of life affords 
Of nurture to the seeking, thoughtful soul. 


At nature’s table all may fare alike ; 
She spreads her feast for all with loving eyes, 
And feeds the soul with true, substantial bliss. 
Then ever-sacred may this spot remain 
To nature and her worshippers sincere 
Who still can see an ever-present God 
In all his works, and reverently adore. 
O! may no sacrilegious hands disturb 
These haunts to virtue and to memory dear ; 
But in the after years let others come, 
As we now come, and reverently place 
A monumental stone unto his name. 
DanigL RiIcKETSON? 
Concorp, Mass., Aug 12, 1872. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


DeatH oF D’AUBIGNE, THE HisTORIAN OF 
THE REFORMATION.—The cable brings the news 
of the death of the Rev. Jean Henri Merle 
})’Aubigne, the distinguished clergyman, pro- 
fessor and author, who died quite suddenly in 
his native city of Geneva on Monday last. He 
was born’ in 1794, and was therefore seventy- 
eight years of age. He was the third son of 
Louis Merle, a merchant of Geneva, and a di- 
rect descendant of George D’Aubigne, the dis- 
tinguished French Protestant (Huguenot) noble- 
man and general under Henry the Fourth. Af- 
ter completing his studies in the university of his 
native city, M. Merle (the name of D’Aubigne, 
which belonged to his grandmother, being ad- 
ded in accordance with a Swiss custom) went 
to Berlin, where he attended Neander’s lectures 
on church history. While on a visit to Wart- 
burg castle, the scene of Luther's captivity, he 
resolved to write the ‘‘History of the Reforma- 
tion of the Sixteenth Century,” a work that has 
worthily obtained an immense circulation, but 
especially in this country and England. ‘The 
reputation of M. Merle depended chiefly on this 
book, though some of his other volumes—‘‘Life 
of Cromwell,” ‘‘Germany, Scotland and Eng- 
land,” ‘“‘History of the Reformation in Europe 
in the Time of Calvin”—exhibit a remarkable 
degree of vivacity and vigorous writing, and 
thereby have won many laurels for the author. 
Ordained in 1817, M. Merle was pastor of a 
French church in Hamburg some years, and 
then removed to Brussels, where he was the fa- 
vorite court-preacher of the gate King of Hol- 
land. He was appointed professor of church 
history at the new theological school of the 
Evangelical Society of Geneva, about 1830, a 
post he held for many years. lle received the 
title of D.D. trom the College of New Jersey 
and the University of Berlin. 


Tue Late Witiiam ScHoucer. — General 
William Schouler, who died in West Roxbury 
on Thursday evening last, after a lingering ill- 
ness, was a native of Renfrewshire, Scotland. 
His father came to America, bringing his san, 
when the latter was but a child, establishing him- 
self first on Staten Island, New York, and atter- 
ward at West Cambridge, now Arlington. Wil- 
liam, on arriving at manhood, was at first associ- 
ated with his father in the business of bleaching 
and cloth printing, but he early had a fondness 
for writing, and was in the habit of contributing 
articles for the newspapers. At the age of 
twenty-eight he purchased the Lowell Courier 
and conducted it for six years, with William 5. 
Robinson as his assistant, making it a very ex- 
cellent paper for that day. He afterward edited 
the Boston Atlas, and still later the Cincinnati 
Gazette and the Ohio State Journal at Colum- 
dus, but had no remarkable success with either. 
During his stay in Ohio he was appointed Adju- 
tant General of that State by Salmon P. Chase, 
then Governor. In 1858 he returned to Massa- 
chusetts, and two years later was appointed 
Adjutant General by Governor Banks. General 
Schouler held that office for seven years, iuclud- 
ing the whole of the late civil war, which im- 
posed upon him a vastly greater burden than any 
of his predecessors in the office had borne. He 
discharged the laborious and often perplexing 
duties of the place with industry and faithful- 
ness, making friends of all Massachusetts sol- 
diers by his kindness and courtesy and his zeal to 
secure for them every advantage that could be 
had. His annual reports have been highly com- 
mended, and his work, issued since his retirement 
from office, entitled ‘‘Massachusetts in the Civil 
War,” is a valuable contribution to history. 
Within the last two years he has written a series 
of articles with the title, ‘‘Political and Personal 
Recollections,” containing many interesting 
sketches and anecdotes of the public men of the 
last generation. He was born on the last day 
of December, 1814, and had consequently not 
quite completed his fifty-eighth year. Every 
one liked the *‘General.” 


No Copyricut tn Paintines.—We congratu- 
late Mr. Prang—we congratulate the great public 
—that ‘‘the democracy of art” is to have con- 
tinued sway in this country without restriction 
or limitation. Arthur Parton, an artist of New 
York, sold, some years since, a small painting, 
called the ‘Close of Day,” to a gentleman in 
Connecticut, who, in his turn, sold it to De 
Vries, the Boston art-dealer. It was sold by 
Mr. Parton in the usual way—without condi- 
tions other than cash on delivery; and again it 
was sold without any stipulation whatever by 
the art-dealer. The last purchaser was Mr. 
Louis Prang, who reproduced it in chromo with 
the knowledge of Mr. Parton, who made no ob- 
jection, but, on its publication, entered a claim 
for copyright. As Mr. Prang had already paid 
the full value of the painting he declined to ac- 
cede to this new demand; whereupon a suit 
was entered to compel the recognition of the ar- 
tist’s claim. Judge Clifford of the U.S. Circuit 
Court, sitting in Boston, has just decided the 
case. The court held that the word ‘‘manu- 
script” in the copyright law does not include a 
picture; and on the question of estoppel cited 
Bigelow to the effect that the acts and declara- 
tions of Mr. Parton at the time of the sale 
amounted to a practical atlirmance of the con- 
tract of sale and delivery of the entire property 
of the picture as understood and claimed by 
Mr. Prang. The opinion closed as follows: 
**Untairness is not pretended in this case, and 
inasmuch as the sale and delivery were in their 
terms absolute and unconditional and without 


any reservation, restriction or qualification of 


any kind, the court is of the opinion that the 
complainant is not entitled to relief.” Had the 
decision been otherwise, the purchaser of a 
painting, in point of fact, would purchase 
merely the canvas and the pigments used in 
producing it—the form, color and idea, in fact 
everything except the mechanical work, would 
remain the property of the artist, who could or- 
der or prevent its reproduction in chromo or en- 
graving at will, and hence chromos in this coun- 
try would mainly consist for the future of re- 
productions of foreign art or of paintings exe- 
cuted expressly for chromo-publication. The 
case created great interest among artists and 
art-dealers, and the decision will influence very 
important industries. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Sir Roundell Palmer, the new Lord Chancellor 
of England, has long had an enormous legal 
practice, and his professional income has been 
estimated at $150,000 a year. He never opens 
a bundle of law papers for less than $250, and 
even at that price has had more business offered 
him than he could well attend to. In knowledge 
of law and capacity for work he clearly holds 
the first place at the English. bar, and the main 





object of his appointment is to bring about that 





reform of the law, and especially of the judica- 
ture, in which his predecessor, Lord Hatherly, 
failed. 

Caleb Cushing says that the Geneva settle- 
ment has;been a great success, and one of 
which we should feel proud. Fifteen million 
dollars is a large sum, but it is not so much the 
money value of the award as the points settled 
by the controversy which gave us such a great 
triumph. He had not been to England, but 
through France where he had travelled the gener- 
al opinion expressed was that the United States 
had achieved a signal victory and one which 
she deserved to achieve. The British claims 
now under consideration by the mixed com- 
mission, made by English subjects, will alto- 
gether but little exceed one million dollars, 
leaving us avery handsome margin. Mr. Cush- 
ing added that there was no :debating or argu- 
ment during the sessions of the board. Every- 
thing was written and presented to the board in 
printed form, making in all twenty-five volumes. 
A pleasant, social feeling prevailed among the 
members, but he never engaged in dryer 
work. 

Sanborn takes the unnecessary trouble to tell 
his Springfield readers that Sanborn does not 
now write for the Commonwealth—a fact dis- 
covered several years since by a more catholic 
tone and a wider interest in its columns. The 
trouble with Sanborn is, as an editorial assistant, 
there is too much of Sanborn. His associates 
in the Republican office discovered that, soon af- 
ter his arrival in Springfield, and shipped him 
off to Boston ostensibly to watch the presiden- 
tial canvass and write on general subjects. If 
they are to be believed—as the general public 
know, from reputable journals charging him 
with malicious lying, scurrility equalling “Brick” 
Pomeroy’s, and of obtruding where no gentleman 
would appear—this has not been a success; and 
we shall probably soon have him writing to 
some other victim of journalistic confidence 
that Sanborn does not write {for the Repudb- 
lican. We congratulate Mr. Bowles and his 
office aides in anticipation. Even the Republi- 
can, we fear, could not stand another such 
campaign as the present with Sanborn. He is 
already fearfully let alone in this vicinity. 





ART NOTES. 
EDGAK PARKER. 

“In a portrait,” says Emerson, the “artist must in- 
scribe the character, and not the features, and must 
esteem the man who sits to him as himself only an 
imperfect picture or likeness of the aspiring original 
within.” In other words, a portrait should not be a 
mere facial map, but a picture of a human soul. 
Judged by this standard of excellence the portraits 
of Edgar Parker must satisfy the requirements of the 
severest critic of art. Pertect in drawing, truthful 
and vigorous in color, and full of character, expres- 
sion and genuine feeling, they are pictures that will 
stand the test of familiarity and time, those relentless 
critics of literature and art. In the studio of Mr. 
Parker, in Lawrence Building, are several portraits 
of men, Women and children on the excellence of 
which he may safely rely for a justitication of the 
high praise his pictures have lately received from 
cultivated and intelligent sources. In his portraits of 
children he has been particularly successful, the like- 
nesses being true tv nature and at the same time char- 
acterized by that tenderness of expression which con- 
stitutes the charm in the of innocent 
childhood. 

Mr. Parker has lately returned from a visit to 
France and England, in which countries he passed his 
summer vacation, In England he made several copies 
of famous portraits by eminent painters of a past 
age, and also painted a number of portraits from life, 
the copies and originals having been executed for a 
distinguished patron of art at whose invitation Mr. 
Parker visited England. The last few weeks of Mr. 
Parker's visit to Europe were passed in Paris, where 
he copied many celebrated pictures in the Louvre, in- 
cluding two portraits by Rembrandt and a ‘Flower 
Girl” by Greuze. These pictures bear unmistakeable 
evidences of being faithful copies of the originals. 
both in color and expression. There ix a fascination 
in the innocent and gentle expression of the face of the 
little Flower Girl which is almost irresistible. We 
are told that the original of this picture is considered 
one of the gems of the Louvre, and is more frequently 
copied than any other similar picture in that exten- 
sive gallery of art. 

LAWRENCE BUILDING. 

Many of the studios in this building are still vacant, 
their former occupants lingering in the country to 
make studies of autumn scenery.—LC. B. Russ has re. 
moved to a studio adjoining his residence in Cam. 
bridgeport. Isaac 8S. Adams will remain in Med- 
field, where he passed the summer.——William Keith 
and his German associate, William Hahn, are in the 
Yosemite Valley, from whence they go to the Sandwich 
Islands. Unless they become dazzled by the brilliant 
success Which they have met with in California they 
will return to Boston early next spring.——N. T. Le- 
anger has returned to his old quarters, which have 
been elegantly refitted. Never was an artist more 
sumptuously lodged. Mr. Leganger passed his sum- 
mer vacation at Lake George and among the Adiron- 
dacks. As the result of his sketching-tour he brings 
back a large number of spirited sketches of the most 
interesting localities in those picturesque regions. 
Miss E. M. Carpenter is busily engaged in reproduc. 
ing some of her sketches made among the mountain- 
of New Hampshire. One of the most interesting of 
these is a view of White Face Mountain, as seen from 
Sandwich. This picture is remarkable for the strength 
and harmony of its coloring, as well as for its fine at- 
mospheric effects. The long stretch of meadow in 
the foreground, and the quiet river which breaks the 
middle distance, are admirably painted and evince a 
genuine feeling for color andja hearty sympathy with 
nature. Miss Carpenter is forming Classes for in” 
struction in drawing and painting. and already has a 
large number of pupils who are making rapid prog- 


chief face 








ress. 
STUDIO BUILDING. 


Nearly all the artists whose names are identified 
with this comparatively ancient edifice have returned 
from their summer tours, and are busily at work. In 
spite of the unfavorable weather which prevailed dur- 
ing the summer the number and excellence of their 
sketches evinces commendable industry and persis- 
tent labor.—s. F. Gerry, who has, in the course of his 
repeated visits to the White Mountains, penetrated 
every nook and corner of that fascinating and sublime 
region, and reproduced its most attractive scenes, 
made many new sketches during his late visit. One 
of these, a view of Pemigewasset River and Mount 
LaFayette, he has already copied upon 4 large can- 
vas. This picture has a ne aérial perspective, 
and is brilliant and effective in color. The view 
is one Which possessed unusual attractions for the 
late Thomas Starr King, and is sometimes known 
as “King’s View.” Mr. Gerry is at work on other 
pictures of which we shall speak hereafter.— 
Griggs has nearly eclipsed himself in the number of 
his sketches made in Vermont and among the Adi- 
rondacks, and in their superiority over many of hi- 
former Works. That they are properly appreciated 
is proved by the numerous orders he has received for 
copies. In forestinteriors and in country road-scenes 
he may safely challenge comparison with many ar- 
lists Of greater pretentions and more extensive fame. 
F. H. Shapleigh found material for his pencil in the 
romantic and beautiful vilage of Jackson and sur- 
rounding country. This village is situated midway 
between North Conway and the Glen, and is consid- 
ered by many artists one of the most picturesque 
spots among the White Hills. The region abounds 
in scenes which fascinate the eye of a true artist, and 
there is net an inch of territory for miles around that 
is not full of interest to the lover and student of na- 
ture. Mr. Shapleigh seems to have caught inspira- 
tion from this terrestrial paradise, and his apprecia 
tion of it- manifold beauties has found expression in 
numerous sketches which are correct transcripts of 
nature, With the added charm of that idealization 
which gives the spirit as well as the dry details and 
prose of natural scenery. As sketches these pictures 
are not fair subjects for criticism. They are full of 
interest fur those who are familiar with the region 
they so truthfully depict. and will doubtless be still 
more effective when copied on a larger scale. Alfred 
Ordway, whose devotion to his art is unflagging. re- 
turned from Vermont and New Hampshire with a 
portfolio of sketches which are full of spirit and genu- 
ine feeling, and in some respects superior to any of 
his former productions. Mr. Ordway has sketched 
several White Mountain scenes the beauties of which 
have hitherto escaped the notice of landscape-artists, 
Among these is the beginning of the road leading to 
the summit of Mount Washington, with the toll-house 
and bridge in the foreground andfthe lofty heights of 
Madison and Adams in the distance. Another sketch 
full of spirit and, as we know from personal observa- 
tion, true to nature, is a pool and brook in the Pink- 
ham Notch, about a mile from the Glen House. This 
is & more beautiful scene, even, than its neighbor, 
~The Emerald Pool,” which has been so often painted, 
but, being im full view from the road to Jackson and 
North Conway, has doubtless lacked that charm 








which seclusion and difficult approach imparts to 
every natural curiosity. Glen Ellis Falls, froma novel 
point of view, is another admirable and truthful sketch 
which cannot fail to be very effective on a large can- 
vas. Mr. OrdWway’s sketches and finished pictures 
will afford real pleasure to all who can appreciate 
simple, genuine and unaffected art. 
ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES’S GALLERY. 

Among the attractions of this gallery are two large 
paintings by William Hahn, executed at Dusseldorf. 
One of these is a German festival, and contains a large 
number of figures on foot and on horseback. The 
scene is full of life and excitement. The grouping is 
admirable, while the drawing and coloring may sately 
challenge criticism. The other picture is a Harvest 
Scene in Westphalia, and represents a group of men 
and women in a fleld, gathering hay. Although the 
scene possesses a local interest the landscape is one 
of much beauty. 

One end of this gallery is occupied by a large land- 
scape, a view of Guildhall, Vermont, by Francis 
Snowe, which is a work of such decided merit that 
we looked into a corner of the picture expecting to 
flad the name of some artist of universal fame. The 
painter of this fine picture is comparatively unknown, 
but few of his pictures having been offered for sale in 
Boston, yet in this beautiful landscape he has exhib- 
ited a degree of genius and power which, properly 
exercised, ought to place him in a high position 
among the best artists of America. On the left of the 
picture is a grove of trees; through the center flows 
a brook over a rocky bed; a broad expanse of mead- 
ow occupies the middle distance, while in the back- 
ground is a range of lofty mountains which are seen 
through a golden atmosphere and over which hang 
masses of clouds, through which is seen a sky tinged 
with what may be called ‘a suspicion of green.” The 
uérial perspective of the picture is wonderful, miles 
of distance being expressed within its limits; but its 
principal attraction is its strong, intense and harmo- 
nivus color, and its gradual fading away into the dis- 
tance. We do not hesitate to pronounce this picture 
agem of art. Were it the work of some ambitious 
artist who relies for success upon newspaper notori- 
ety and the limited knowledge of art existing in every 
community, it Would attract crowds of admiring vis- 
itors! Weare happy to state that this fine picture 
has found an appreciative purchaser. All who can 
enjoy a piece of genuine and conscientious art should 
look at the picture for themselves. 

IN MEMORIAM—SYLVIA CHURCH STETSON. 

Itis with feelings of sadness to which mere words 
can hardly give adequate expression that we an- 
nounce the death of this accomplished artist and esti- 
mable woman. But yesterday she was in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health with a promise of many years 
of happiness and usefulness. So quickly was her 
sudden illness followed by her death and burial that 
we tind it hard to realize the fact that we shall see her 
no more. None but those who knew her personally and 
appreciated her noble and generous spirit can tell what 
a warm and true heart has ceased to beat. As an ar- 
tist, Miss Stetson was devoted to her profession, to 
which she applied herself with a degree of assiduity 
which placed her in the front rank of painters of still- 
life. Loving art for itself, and finding in the exercise 
of her genius its exceeding great reward, she seemed 
indifferent to the praise of critics, and was content 
to let the products of her rare skill pass for what they 
were worth, knowing well that conscientious and pa- 
tient labor in the path that nature had marked out for 
her would eventually lead to success. As a teacher 
of drawing and painting, Miss Stetson was eminent- 
ly successful, many female artists of acknowledged 
ability in this and other cities having received their 
first lesson in her studio. To the genius of the artist 
she added a high degree of literary culture which 
caused her society to be courted by intelligent and re- 
tined people who found ber eloquent and intelligent 
conversation a source of pleasure and profit. A year 
ago the fulfillment of a wish long cherished Was grat- 
itied by a visit to Europe, where she visited the most 
noted galleries of art, and where she devoted the 
time not thus occupied to the study of her profession. 
She was about resuming her labors in this city when 
she was suddenly arrested by a fatal disease and in a 
few hours atter quietly passed away from earth. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Harper & Brothers have printed A Girl's Ro- 
mance, and Other Tales, by Frederick W. Rob- 
inson, author of several attractive stories. It 
promises well.—A. Williams & Co. 

Bulletin No. 23 of the Boston Public Library 
contains a list of the more important works 
placed in the library during the three previous 
months, and embodies many items of interest. 
To be had at the Library. 


Strive and Succeed, is another of the ‘‘Luck 
and Pluck” series of Horatio Alger, Jr., which 
A. K. Loring has brought out. It shows how a 
deserving lad rose to usefulness and honor. 
The story is entertainingly told. 

The American Tract Society’s second yearly 
almanac, The New Year, comes from the River- 
side press, and is finely presented. Its illustta- 
tions and text are both superb, and will doubt- 
less be welcomed in numerous families. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard sound the note of prep- 
aration for the holidays by a second series of 
English prepared pictorial juveniles—the Jn- 
fants’ Delight and the Children’s Treasure, 
which are filled with reading and pictures suit- 
able for different ages, many of the latter being 
colored. They will be welcome to hundreds of 
youngsters without doubt. 

The fifth of the Appleton’s beautiful edition 
of the ‘‘Leatherstocking Tales,” by J. Fenimore 
Cooper, is The Prairie, which is amply illus- 
trated by Darley. We do not hesitate to recom- 
mend these tales to our younger readers as em- 
bracing a vigor and beauty that will always 
abide in their experience and become a source 
of unalloyed pleasure. They are printed on 
white paper with clear type and are models ot 
neat typography. 

Blackwood, for October (reprint of the Leon- 
ard Scott Publishing Co., New York), has Book 
I. of *‘The Parisians”—very fresh and piquant, 
and tending to the satirical; ‘‘William Smith,” 
author and philosopher; Part VIII. of ‘The 
True Reformer”—a satire of political innova- 
tions; ‘*The Session of 1872,” from the Tory 
standpoint; ‘‘Horatian Lyrics,” applied to Eng- 
land; and ‘‘The Late Royal Progress in Spain,” 
giving a good idea of King Amadeus’s status 
and personality. 

The November number of the Popular Set- 
ence Monthly opens with a fine steel-plate por- 
trait of Prof. Tyndall, and has articles by Her- 
bert Spencer, Dr. Carpenter, F. J. Bramwell, 
George H. Darwin, William Spottswoode, Profs. 
Bernard, Maskelyne, Tyndall, Clifford, and 
others. All are interesting to scientists, if not 
to the general reader. Prof. Tyndall's article is 
one of comment on alate recommendation of his 
to test the physical value of prayer.—D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 

The following are among the late publications 
ot Henry Hoyt, all of them being in the at- 
tractive style of workmanship for which his 
books are known: Chew Alley ; or, How to Make 
Sunshine, by Mrs. C. E. K. Davis; The New 
Picture Reading- Book contains original and se- 
lected pieces of easy reading and of a religious 
character; Avant Lois, another story by Mrs. C. 
E. K. Davis; Father Muller; or, The Good 
Heart, from the German of Franz Hoffman, by 
the Rev. Charles A. Smith. 

Oliver Optics Magazine, for November, has 
the continuation of ‘‘Little Bobtail,” by its editor, 
Oliver Optic. More of ‘‘Winning his Spurs,” 
by Elijah Kellogg, which deepens in interest. 
Two chapters of Virginia F. Townsend's ‘‘Only 
Girls,” a delightful story. The boys’ adven- 
tures ‘‘Among the Kaftsmen,” are continued, 
and soon. The illustrations are good, espec- 
ially the four full-page illustrations, and the 
whole number is a little in advance of any pre- 
vious number.—Lee & Shepard. 


New Music.—We have received, this week, 
from Oliver Ditson & Co., the following selec- 
tion of new music: ‘‘Art thou true to me,” one 
of three songs by J. Fossier: ‘‘Dormi Pure,” 
‘Slumber my Loved one,” serenade by Salva- 
tore Scuderi, and sung by Mrs. Charles Moul- 
ton; ‘‘Jamie’s Reply,” one of a collection of 
songs, composed by D. Frank Tully, with words 
by Kate Carlton; ‘‘Birdie’s Song” by J. Chris. 
Doulin; ‘‘The Wrecked Hope,” song, by Jo- 
seph Barney; ‘‘Kaiserstadt Polka,” composed 





by Johann Strauss; and ‘L’Opale,” valse bril- | 
lante, by Francis S. Saltus. 

Joseph Notrel’s Revenge, by V. Cherbuliez, | 
translated from the French by Wm. F. West, | 
makes the eighth volume of the ‘‘Leisure Hour 
Series.” The story is told with that compact- 
ness, brilliancy and aptness of expression which 
are seen in such perfection nowhere else than in 
the works of the best French writers. For the 
rest, the plot is ingeniously conceived and well- 
wrought out, and the characters are drawn with 
swift, firm and free lines; but the tone of the 
book is morbidly tragic, and to read it will not 
make one happier or better.—New York, Holt 
& Williams. W. H. Piper & Co. have it. 

The American Exchange and Review, for Oc- 
tober, contains three leading articles. ‘How 
to Build a City,” by P. Gerard, is full of good 
suggestions, although a trifle Utopian as a 
whole; ‘‘On the Utilization of Waste Coal” is 
another useful paper; and the third, which deals 
with stock-raising in some of our Western ter- 
ritories, contains some good information. But 
the summaries, which treat of mining, metal- 
lurgy, insurance, railways, scientific progress, 
and so on, constitute the largest and most im- 
portant part of the magazine. It is rather a 
news than a literary periodical, and is worth 
more to the business man or the artisan than to 
the general reader. —Philadelphia. 

The Higher Ministry of Nature, by John R. 
Leifchild, A. M. (New York, G. P. Putnam & 
Sons), is another addition to the religio-scien- 
tific literature of the day. It is, however, un- 
fortunate in being provided with an ‘‘Introduc- 
tion” by Chancellor Crosby of New York, who 
manages in two short pages to display a mar- 
vellous incapacity to understand the aims, 
methods and tendencies of modern science. 
But the book itself, notwithstanding this draw- 
back, is worthy of attention. It contains some 
very striking and very beautiful passages. It 
may be neither profound nor philosophical, and 
yet it is pleasing and suggestive. Indeed, it 
would be hard for any intelligent writer, seek- 
ing earnestly to reconcile science and religion, 
to avoid saying many things worth listening to. 
Written from a somewhat commonplace theo- 
logical standpoint, this book seeks to do justice 
to scientific thought, and to treat the great 
modern doctrines of science with thoughtful 
and reverent attention. The writer, while in- 
clining favorably towards the general idea of 
evolution, that is of some sort of progress from 
lower to higher stages throughout the universe, 
yet joins issue with Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, 
and the like, on many important topics. His 
arguments, however, are rather expressions of 
feeling than of logic, and would hardly create a 
deep impression upon modern thought.  Al- 
though he is perfectly fair and tolerant, he hard- 
ly seems to appreciate the positions of his antag- 
onists. This apparent lack upon his part may, 
however, be due to the smallness of the book, 
which deals with matters for the adequate treat- 
ment of which a dozen large folios would bare- 
ly suffice. And yet Mr. Liefchild’s work will 
doubtless be of value to many thoughtful but 
loosely thinking minds. 

The Teacher's Guide, for Unitarian Sunday- 
Schools, appeared in its first issue this month. 
In plan and aim it is for Unitarianism very 
much the same that the Sunday-School Teacher 
and Scholar, of Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, 
Chicago, is for evangelical denominations. This 
first number is devoted to a consideration of the 
Bible as ‘the book,” introducing information con- 
cerning the original text and different transla- 
tions. The information may be desirable, but it 
is eminently destructive toa spirit of humble 
reverence fur the book which it endeavors to 
simultaneoasly instill. 
tirely on the noblest and sweetest teachings of 


Bible-lessons based en- 


its voluminous and very varied contents may 
greatly prolong the position now so commonly 
accorded to it among Christians; but dry intel- 
lectual consideration and instruction concerning 
the mere ‘‘Gradgrind” facts of its origin and 
history are sure to paralyze it for good, and 
ultimately kill it as dead as are most other 
writings of equal age. The Bible, like any 
other book, lives, and only can live, through 
its emotional passages. The story of the prod- 
igal son, of the lost sheep, of Esther, of Ruth, 
of Lazarus—all that touch the heart and wake 
our best feelings—are the parts that have kept 
the book alive to the many generations of Jews 
and Christians who have revered and studied 
its pages in the past centuries of its creation 
and exaltation. To-day it is loved and read 
just in proportion as attention is fixed on these 
grains of perennial freshness whose value has 
dragged along down the centuries their load 
of accompanying husks. 
teaching the intellect, is too apt to stitle and 


Unitarianism, while 


starve the emotions; and such a method in the 
Sunday-School will prove far less successful 
than with grown people. 

The Mental Cure is a work designed to illus- 
trate the influence ofthe mind on the body, both 
in health and disease, and the psychological 
method of treatment. Published by Wm. White 
& Co. The table of contents gives a very full 
synopsis of the book, and on reading the chap- 
ters thus epitomized one finds littlke more than 
illustrations of the statements of the heading. 
We give an extract taken at random. Chapter 
XIV. opens with the headings: ‘‘Sensitiveness 
of the Epigastric Nerves,” ‘‘Seeress of Pre- 
vorst,” ‘Reading with the Pit of the Stomach,” 
ete. The stomach, in consequence of its deli- 
cate net-work of nerves, supplied from the gang- 
lionic systems, is one of the most sensitive and 
easily-affected organs of the body. It may, with 
some show of propriety, be denominated an- 
other brain. The more a person’s spiritual na- 
ture is developed the more susceptible it be- 
comes of impression from the semi-spiritual 
and generally unrecognized properties of things. 
In the “‘Seeress of Prevorst,” the phenomena of 
whose life have been so accurately and scien- 
tifically delineated by Dr. Justinus Kerner, we 
have a striking instance of the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of the nerve-center of the epigastric 
region, and of the reticular membranes of the 
She was able to read writing 
when laid upon the pit of the 
(Which?) ‘‘In fact she averred that she made 
no use of her brain, but lived wholly in the ep- 
And an old philosopher grave- 


digestive organs. 
stomach. 


igastric region. 
ly and seriously maintained that the soul was 
located in the pit of the stomach. This is partly 
true and partly falses The mind is there but it 
is also in every part of the body.” 
case of the ‘‘Seeress of Prevorst” may be new to 
many, notwithstanding the laborsof Dr. Justinus 
And even this is not peculiar in the 


The unique 


Kerner. 
fact of her making ‘‘no use of the brain, but liv- 
ing wholly in the epigastric region.” There 
have been multitudes of that sort of human 
beings in the world, and are yet. The ex- 
tract speaks for itself. If we were 
press an opinion it would be that information 
on more ordinary conditions for mental cure 
would be more generally useful if less startling. 
and marvellous. There is little doubt at this 
date of the world’s age that the mind does, or- 
dinarily, affect the body, especially among this 
keen-nerved American race, far more than has 
been formerly believed. But this book, by 
dwelling and expatiating on abnormal and un- 
natural sensitive conditions, tends rather to in- 
duce than to cure such vagaries. It is not good 
to be too sensitive. Only a healthy sensitive- 
ness, with a brave coéxistent power of resis- 
tance, is consistent with true human develop- 
ment. 


to ex- 





The New “Holy Alliance.” 


IS FRANCE TO BE ALLOWED A REPUBLIC ? 





About a fortnight ago the cable brought us a 


| most curious piece of news from Europe, to the 


effect that the Russian Minister at Paris had for- 
mally withdrawn the congratulations extended 
by the Emperor to the President of the French 
Republic, in consequence of a speech just then 
dellvered at Grenoble by the President's great 
rival for the leadership of republican France, M. 
Gambetta. This singular statement was dis- 
credited at the moment both in England and this 
country. But it now appears that it was sub- 
stantially correct, and that the attitude thus de- 
liberately assumed by the Czar is recognised in 
England at least as a sort of solemn notification 
to all Europe that the meeting of the three Em- 
perors at Berlin is to be taken as the beginning 
of a new order of things. From this new order 
of things liberty on the continent, it is pretty 
clear, has even more to dread than trom the 
Holy Alliance of titty years ago. 

The more detailed facts of the story, which we 
have already had in an abbreviated telegraphic 
form from Paris, appear to be these : 

M. Gambetta’s speech at Grenoble, delivered 
in the center of one of the most tiery regions ot 
French republican thought and feeling, was im- 
mediately followed, not by a call from the Rus- 
sian Minister at Paris upon M. Theirs, but by a 
more significant demonstration still. M. Tim- 
ascheff, the Russian Minister of the Interior, 
being then at a watering-place on the French 
frontier, proceeded at once to Paris, and in two 
successive interviews with President Thiers dis- 
tinctly gave him to understand that the recent 
outbreaks of radical, not to say revolutionary, 
feeling in the south of France, made it necessary 
for the Czar to modify the terms in whicli he had 
previously complimented M. ‘Thiers upon the re- 
establishment in France of a stable and orderly 
trame of things. The Paris correspondent of 
the London Times, who gives at length the sub- 
stance of these interviews, goes on to say that 
the Russian Minister of the interior did more 
than this. He cooly notified M. Thiers that if 
the French Republic *‘should once more become 
the center of revolutionary movements in Europe 
the powers which had heretofore been on friend- 
ly terms with France would not hesitate to stifle 
the French Republic.” 

It is inconceivable that such language as this 
should have been used by a member of the Im- 
perial Cabinet of Russia to the chief magistrate 
of a country so recently at the head of European 
affairs, and still nominally independent, unless 
the ‘‘powers” in whose name M. ‘Timaschett 
spoke—or, in other words, the three Emperors 
of Austria, Russia and Germany—have made 
up their minds to a practical alliance similar in 
its objects, if different in its details, to that of 
which Alexander I. was the inspiring head and 
soul after the final overthrow of the tirst French 
empire on the field of Waterloo. Nor is it 
without significance that following close upon 
this extraordinary step we have to-day by cable 
the news that the representative of divine right 
in France, the Count of Chambord, has once 
more raised his white flag, so to speak, in the 
midst of the French people, with a declaration 
that the only hope of independence and recov- 
ery for France les in the restoration of her an- 
cient monarchy. ‘To the Holy Alliance of 1815 
the Bourbon King of France was a party; and 
one of its chief objects, indeed, was the asser- 
tion of his right to the French crown as against 
all other forms of government in France. The 
fact that this right had been maintained and en- 
forced by foreign arms vitiated the title of Louis 
XVIII. in the eyes of Frenchmen more than 
all the traditions of the first republic and the 
first empire. If the grandnephew of Louis 
XVII. advances his claims now, not in virtue 
of the support which he expects from the new 
alliance of the ‘‘powers,” but as the sole means 
of protecting France against the enterprises of 
those “powers,” it cannot be denied that he has 
chosen his moment with more tact and good 
sense than has been common with the princes 
of his family, or than his own past history had 
given Frenchmen reason to expect from him. 
As little can it be denied that the circumstances 
of the moment give him a more reasonable 
ground of hope that events may favor at last his 
long disappointed ambition than it seemed hu- 
menly probable even two short years ago would 
ever be the case. It must be a bitter and hu- 
miliating reflection indeed for Frenchmen that 
they are absolutely impotent to assert their in- 
dependence in the choice of their own political 
institutions. But it is a reflection which no 
clear-sighted and capable French statesman can 
fail, in the face of such a notification as this of 
M. ‘Timaschetf to M. Theirs, to make. It is 
undeniable that the French republicans are 
steadily concentrating in support of M. Gam- 
betta as the successor to M. heirs in the Pres- 
idency. But the Russian Minister of the Inte- 
rior, we are told, has plainly informed M. 
Thiers, in the name of the new Holy Alliance, 
that ‘‘no matter what the wish of the French 
nation may be, or in how many departments M. 
Gambetta may be elected, the three imperial 
powers are not going to permit the republic of 
M. Gambetta to come into existence to trouble 
the peace of Europe and to endanger the sta- 
bility of their own thrones.” Language like 
this cannot be misunderstood; and the only 
question for practical French patriots should be 
whether France is now or is svon likely to be 
able, either by her own unassisted strength or 
by the help of any alliances which she can com- 
mand, to meet this language with armed and 
effective defiance. 

To this question we do not see that more than 
one answer can be made. France has shown 
doubtless an utterly astonishing recuperative 
power. She has shown herself to possess al- 
most literally unbounded resources for the reés- 
tablishment of her strength and-her position in 
Europe. But to the development of these 
resources she needs, absolutely and impera- 
tively, time, peace abroad, and domestic order. 
If she can secure these there would seem to be 
nothing she may not hope to do. If she cannot 
secure these there would seem to be nothing 
she may not fear to suffer. Of finding effective 
allies in or out of Europe while she is reéstab- 
lishing her strength it is obviously idle for her 
to dream. She is more utterly isolated in the 
presence of the colossal triad of empires by 
which she is to-day so sternly menaced and so 
insolently disciplined than was the revolution- 
ary New World of fifty years ago in the pres- 
ence of the Holy Alliance of Julie de Krudener 
and Alexander I. For wher the sovereigns of 
1815 undertook to bring the revolted colonies 
of Spain under the yoke of divine right they 
found themselves confronted by England, and 
by America at the instigation of England. 
There are many Englishmen, it is plain, who 
chafe under the contempt implied for their own 
‘country in the present attitude of the three em- 
perors hardly less severely than Frenchmen 
chafe under the menace directly addressed by it 
to themselves. But the men are powerless to 
change the position which Great Britain has 
made for herself; how powerless, the curious 
proposition of Mr. Froude, that we of Amer- 
ica should undertake to help England to recover 
her European prestige by helping her pacify 
Ireland, very strikingly though but incidentally 
illustrates. In all Europe to-day the cause of 
French independence would’ have had but one 
natural and possible ally of importanee—Great 
Britain; and Great Britain, by her own elec- 
tion and the policy she has deliberately for years 
pursued, has made herself an impossible ally. 
The French Republic stands now before the 
courts of Berlin, Vienna and St. Petersburg, 
as helpless, for all practical purposes, as the 
constitutional party of Spain when in 1823 a 
royalist French army marched across the Pyre- 
nees in the name of the Holy Alliance of 1815 
to ‘‘stifle the revolutionary embers” and to fix 
the false and cruel Ferdinand firmly on his 
throne. What, then, are Frenchmen to do? 
The life of M. Thiers is precarious. At the 
best it cannot be protracted for many years to 
come, and already there are symptoms that 
France is wearying of the rule which, whether 
Frenchmen see it or not, is their best guarantee 
to-day against a completer national humiliation 
and degradation than modern times have wit- 
nessed. To put M. Gambetta in the place o 
M. Thiers is to invite the deluge; to elect the 
Duke of Aumale and found another “princely 
presidency” is to irritate the true republican 
sentiment of the country as effectively as by the 
establishment outright of a monarchy, without 
at the same time conciliating the terrible arbi- 
ters of Europe, whom it is mere madness not to 
recognize as being for atime the true masters 
of the position. In such a conjucture it may 
really very well come to pass that the restora- 
tion by Frenchmen themselves, and under con- 
stitutional limits, of a dynasty which it would 
be impossible for the Holy Alliance not to rec- 
ognize as entitled to respect, aad under which 
France could secure at once the peace and order 
at home which she needs to recover her vitality 
and the independence of foreign dictation with- 
out which her vitality is hardly worth the hav- 
ing, may strike French statesmen as the happi- 
est possible solution of a well-nigh insoluble 
problem. Whether this is likely to be so or 
not, or whether being so this solution can get 
itself accepted by the French people, are ques- 
tions we do not presume to answer too definitely, 
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Bat that the state of Europe and its outlook for 
the next few years, as revealed in the light 
which M. Timascheff has just thrown upon the 
situation, abundantly justify Prince Bismarck’s 
wailing wish that ‘‘history would but stand still 
awhile,” we think no man need hesitate most 


positively to affirm.—MNew York World. 





Waifs from “Warrington.” 


a 
[From the Springfield Republican. ] 
POLITICAL. 

‘The campaign hereabouts is flat, stale and un- 
prolitable to the last degree. There are no in- 
dications of a vigorous campaign by General 
Banks or any other of the opposition candidates 
for Congress. Mr. Leopold Morse began his 
fight by chaffing with Supervisor Simmons, then 
trying to make it appear that the Supervisor had 
threatened to spend a large sum of money for Mr. 
Hooper, and then apologizing for having done 
so.—There are indications that the State Consta- 
bles are encouraged or allowed to continue their 
custom of condvning the offences ot the liquor- 
sellers tor the purpose of aiding the Republican 
candidates. I am aware that statements to this 
effect ought to be received with a great many 
grains of allowance, and that perhaps a large 
portion of them ought to be rejected. Elizur 
Wright made an admirable remark to the effect 
that, while he believed in the right to sell liquor, 
he thought it ‘‘one of the least valuable of all 
personal rights.” Undoubtedly the interest a 
class of liquor-dealers has in getting rid of the 
espionage of the State police ought to make 
everybody cautious about receiving the stories 
they tell, but for my own part [ cannot doubt 
the evidence which exists that the traffic in some 
parts of Boston is protected and substantially 
licensed—at least about this time of year—for 
political purposes. Perhaps there is no cure 
tur this; perhaps the present system is better 
than none; but its evils and wrongs, political 
and social, ought to be sufficient to attract pub- 
lic attention. The investigation two years ago, 
however, shows how difficult it is to apply a 
remedy. Iam pretty well satisfied, from a close 
observation of twenty years’ legislation on the 
liquor-traffic—all of it well-meant and a part of 
it kaving good results, if the liquor-traftic alone 
is taken into account—that all these good inten- 
tions and good results have been overborne by 
the mischief which this legislation has wrought 
by the introduction of a false and vicious sys- 
tem of ethics into our legislative bodies, into 
our politics and into our business and social lite. 
he hitherto vain attempt to control the inter- 
ests of people who cannot be made to believe 
that it is a sin to sell what the majority think it 
no sin to drink, and to baffle the appetites of the 
poor while those of the wealthy are allowed full 
and unchecked indulgence—this vain attempt, 
with all its casuistries, and hypocrisies, and lies, 
has done infinite harm, and it ought to be re- 
linguished, or, at any rate, farther experiments 
in this line ought not to be made. 

To recur to Gen. Banks’s prospects. Who in 
the world is it who sends word trom Boston to 
the /ribune that the General will be elected by 
“an overwhelming majority”? This is a singu- 
lar opinion. I can find nobody here who enter- 
tains it. It is apparently based on the idea 
that Banks will obtain the nomination of the 
Labor party, and that the vote of that party in 
Lynn is veryQarge and important. I don’t hear 
much of Lynn politics, but it is my impression 
that the Labor party there is pretty nearly re- 
solved into the other political elements. ‘There 
is no Labor ticket for Pres‘dent or Governor, and 
it will be very difficult to keep upa Labor party 
for Congressional purposes. There are other 
shoe-towns in the district where this is at any 
rate true—Stoneham, for instance, which has 
been sometimes carried by that party. I am in- 
formed that the party is, tor the time being, ex- 
tinct there. The trouble about this party is 
that ivy is based mainly on political discontent, 
or fostered by discontent, atany rate. It shoots 
up in the ‘‘off-years,” when the general and local 
demagogues, dissatisfied with things as they are, 
want to get themselves putinto places which they 
have long aspired to, or put back into places 
from which the people have ousted them. In 
Fall River it has a more healthy life than else- 
where, because there it has sought for some- 
thing sensible and practicable—a law regulating 
hours in factories. This demand has twice 
commended itself to the favor of the Louse. 
By-and-by I think it will be acceded to. Its 
friends have worked patiently and have tried to 
inform the public as to its merits, rather than to 
take the field pell-mell and vote for whatever 
local humbug might seck their suffrages by pre- 
tending to be the friend of the cause. It 
seemed to me that Mr. Chamberlain and _ his 
friends did a sensible thing in getting out of the 
way this year—not that the labor question is not 
as legitimate a question fora party to rally on 
as any other, but it has been true for thirty or 
forty years, and this ought to be long time 
enough for experiments, that the cause is so 
dependent on the immediate state of business, 
and, latterly, has been so badly represented, 
that it is almost beyond expectation that it can 
permanently get on its (political) legs. So [ 
believe that Gen. Banks will be disappointed if 
he relies on the labor vote of Lynn, or any 
other place, as such. Lynn is likely to be di- 
vided into the Grant and Greeley vote, and the 
presidential candidates will carry the others 
along; and, unless Banks runs very largely 
ahead of his ticket in the district generally, 
there is no chance of his election. It might as 
well be recognized as true that, even among his 
old supporters, there was a good deal less en- 
thusiam for him in 1870 than in 1868, and in 
1868 than in 1866. His reputation as a states- 
man has been factitious to a large degree, based 
on style and a wise manner, which does not 
last so well as that hearty and popular manner 
which most successful men (of the second and 
third rank) are obliged to have it they look for 
permanent popularity at the polls. I think 
there is a kindly feeling toward him, especially 
among those who have known him as a promi- 
nent figure in our politics tor thirty years or so, 
but the new men (you know) are unapprecia- 
tive on this point, and the new men think they 
must be provided for. It is Mr. Gooch’s good 
fortune that he is not yet old; that he has been 
temporarily out of the line; and that there was 
a scarcity of new men of any reputation or val- 
ue to contest the field with him. 

As to legislative nominations or other politi- 
cal movements, there is nothing in this diree- 
tion worth particular mention, and there is not 
much said about the United States Senatorship. 
I do not hear whether Gen. Wilson intends to 
resign so that the Governor can fill the vacancy 
before the meeting of Congress, or wait till the 
Legislature meets in January, or hold on until 
near the 4th of March. He has gone South, 
and will not be here till after his election. 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 

People are very much more excited in rela- 
tion to the small-pox and the horse distemper 
thin in relation to politics. I know a town 
where there have been six cases and one death 
by small-pox, and where the people are as great- 
ly alarmed as if the plague was about. The se- 
lectmen are issuing proclamations and doing 
their best to frighten people into a condition of 
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Dr. Holland’s new novel is by no means as bad 
as might be expected, and even ‘the doctor’s 
topics are as good as the average editorial arti- 
cle, though not perhaps as livély. As. an edi- 
tor and purveyor the doctor is quite a success, 
and Scribner 1s a good monthly. Harper, tor 
November, is even better than usual, and is spe- 
cially strong in illustrated articles and contin- 
ued novels. ‘his is the only -monthly. wise 
enough to print an editorial arpicle in favor of 
woman-suttrage. The Adlantic is the best of 
the magazines, however, by all odds. It has 
had a class of articles, such as those by Mrs. 
Leonowens, Clarence King and Mr. Stoddard, 
better than have appeared elsewhere. ‘‘A Din- 
ner Party” in the November nuwber is a story 
which makes people ask who wrote it, though 
the Zraveller speaks as if everybody ought to 
know by the style. What to say about Old and 
New is a puzzle. As the Globe was said to be 
a weekly printed every day, so this maga- 
zine may be said to be a daily printed once 
a month. It is mot very interesting, to me 
at least, and I suspect that it does not have 
money enough to spend. Yet it has always 
good things, and its editor is the strongest com- 
bination of: a modern and an ancient that we 
have in Boston. In reply to the title of his ar- 
ticle, ‘How to Sleep,” I am tempted to say, 
“Read Old and New ;” yet this very article is full 
of sense, and is worth the price of the number. 
Its political articles do not show a real genius 
for politics.—Among the new books is one 
(published by Houghton & Co.) by a Yazoo City 
(Miss.) clergyman named Abbey, entitled ‘*The 
City of God and the Church-makers.” It be- 
gins by showing up three or four hundred errors 
by writers on religious subjects. Some of these 
expositions are too dogmatically put, and others 
are repetitions, but they are all worth looking 
at and considering, and the book is rather lively 
and readable. Scribner & Co. continue their 
books of travel and adventure, which are for 
the boys and girls the best series published in 
the country for a long while. 
CLUBS. 

The opening meeting of the New England 
woman’s club was a very pleasant affair, Mrs. 
Howe being formally received, albeit she has 
been home a good while. Here, as at the Radi- 
cal Club, Mr. Louis of England made a briet 
speech. It was full of sense on the woman 
question, and was taken up by Mrs. Livermore, 
who responded to its leading idea, viz., that 
women were wanted in government because 
male government and masculine influences had 
failed, and were failing, to bring the best results. 
This view is likely to be more and more thought 
ot—as also the benetit to women themselves ot 
a greater degree of activity in public affairs. 
Still, the keystone is the ballot, and this ought 
not to be lost sight of. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton on “Be- 
fore and After Election.” 


PARKER-FRATERNITY LECTURE, 


With a reference to the dignity of the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, and the compara- 
tive insignificance of candidates by the side ot 
principles, the speaker passed to a contrast of 
the growth of the science of government under 
the hands of statesmen with the petty issues to 
which the Presidential canvass has degenerated 
among politicians and the masses. Reform in 
our government must begin here. . The igno- 
rance of the people at large of the true issues 
of the campaign is fostered by the superticial 
criticisin of candidates by partisan leaders. No 
greater proof of this superficiality is offered 
than the fact of the present coalition of parties, 
between life-lung enemies. There is a law in 
everything, even in the late unparalleled con- 
version of the Democratic party. We have 
again arrived at a crisis when party lines cruin- 
ble away and parties, like Micawber, are wait- 
ing fur something toturn up. The question to- 
day is not between Grant and Greeley, but be- 
tween the great Republican party which saved 
the country and the Democratic party which 
stood like a block in its way. 

The speaker asserting, in unqualified terms, 
her adherence to the Grant and Wilson ticket, 
cited at some length the history of parties in 
this country to show that in the endless discus- 
sions and excitement of the present campaign 
history is but repeating itself. It is the law ot 
political progress that old parties must be con- 
stantly breaking up and new ones formed. The 
question now is, What new principles are in- 
volved? Anew party must be founded on some 
living issue. Such an issue was looked for at 
Cincinnati, but instead we were presented with 
a skeleton platform of platitudes and a crochety 
candidate. The people are not to be caught 
with chaff, and it is probable that the party 
which has had so grand a history during our 
civil war will assert its continued power in the 
popular verdict for Grant and Wilson. In 
proof of this, the faint support given Greeley 
by the most prominent Democrats was ad- 
duced. ‘The only condition of the continued 
power of the Republican party is its adherence 
to broad principles of reform. 

Proceeding to descant on the unfitness of 
Greeley as the candidate of a party with which 
he nas had no principles in common, either in 
the past or present, the speaker summed up the 
principles of the Liberal party, as promulgated 
by its sage, as consisting of reconciliation, puri- 
fication, honesty and amnesty. With consider- 
able keenness of sarcasm she then reviewed 
Grecley’s position on the question of woman- 
suffrage, advocating it while only a theory, and 
disregarding the petition for it by 20,000 women 
in his own State, while pleading for the enfran- 
chisementof 20,000 rebels in the State of Arkan- 
sas. Itwas an insult to the women of America. 
If ever we hope for reform, we must place, in 
the heart of every young man a reverence for 
the noble types of women which America has 
furnished. Reconciliation we have had all 
along. A military despotism we have no cause 
to fear now that the schoolmaster is abroad in 
the land. The only deed which remains to 
crown the work of reconstruction and complete 
the fabric of a republican government is to give 
woman the power to perform the great moral 
work for which man has prepared the way. 
When the convention at Philadelphia favorably 
recognized the petition of women for suffrage, it 
foreshadowed the next great issue of the day 
and proved its fitness for continued life. 





THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOV.) 8.1872: 


The Probable Result of the Presi- 

dential Election. 

The indications of the result of Tuesday 
seem to us so Clear that we do not hesitate to 
puton record our confident belief that Presi- 
dent Grant will secure the following States and 
respective electoral votes :— 

FOR GRANT. 
Nebraska....... 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire. 
New York..... 


Alabama 
California 
Connecticut 
Florida 





mind which will render them an easy prey to 
he vaccinating physician, if not to the disease, | 
and it is hard telling whose hands one had bet- 

ter fall into. At Manomet, South Plymouth, 

last summer, just before I went there, they had 

a great scare, of which I intended to write to 

you at the time. A lady from Ohio was taken 

ill, and the house where she was stopping was! 
well nigh depopulated within two days after. | 
ward. Seventeen persons left: by one train, | 
some going home to the West, and others to | 
other places of summer resort. A quack (of the 

homeopathic variety) was called upon, and he | 
pronounced the complaint small-pox. Of course | 
there was willingness on the part of most of the } 
guests who remained to be vaccinated, though | 
some old *thard-heads” resisted. Carbolic¢ acid | 
was also in great demand. By-and-by, upon | 
further investigation by two other physicians, it | 
turned out that the lady had the chicken-pox, | 
and nothing more. The panic abated: the | 
quack disappeared, muttering discontent; order 
reigned; nobody died; nobody else was sick, | 
and finally the smell of carbolic acid followed | 
the exodus of the fright and the quack doctor 

who caused it. Weeks after it appeared that 

the latter had got twice paid for his vaccination | 


} 


job—a dollar a piece all around from the pa- | 
tients,,and fifteen or twenty dollars from the 
husband of the sick lady. He has lett Ply- 
mouth, followed by an elaborate puff of one or 
the newspapers, stating that he has gone to some 
place in the West, in response to a demand for 
a regularly-educated and well-qualified homeo- 
path! He had better not settle in Col. H.'s 
neighborhood, I reckon. Probably this is a 
fair specimen of the small-pox panics. No 
doubt there is an uncomfortable and dangerous 
spread of the disease here, but there is need of 
information and not panic, and it seems a pity 
that we cannot have some authentic advice from 
the State board of health or some body of learned 
physicians, instead ot the thousand-and-one rau- 
mors, exaggerated by the hap-hazard proclama- 
tions of town officers and local boards. The 
editor who will interview our most intelligent 
and least interested and superstitious of doctors 
will do good service. 
MAGAZINES, ETc. 

Scribner keeps giving us excellent pictures, 
and good articles on Paris, and other places, to 
match them. ‘* Tictom’s Deficit,” by Hiram 
Rich, the Gloucester cashier, is clever, but not 
quite as good as Mr. Rich's vacation sketch in the 
September (or August) number, which was 
really one of the neatest pieces of humor we 
have had for a good while. Kate Parkman's 
«‘Married Days” begins well but ends badly. 
I heard the comment that it seemed as if written 
by two different hands. Mr. Higginson’s article 
on Hawthorne’s last novel is better than Mr. 
Lathrop’s ig the Atlantic on the same subject, 





but there no great need of either of them. 


EHIRGIG<. «caso ms. New Jersey 


North Carolina. .11 

POR 5 
OPERONS os oie eB 
Pennsylvania... 29 
Rhode Island.... 4 
South Carolina.. 8 
Vermont.. J 
Wisconsin.......10 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts..... 13 
Michigan 
Minnesota....... 
Mississippi... 

Total, 277 
We are willing to allow to Mr. Greeley the 


| following States, though we believe we have an 
jeven chance in Delaware, and a fair prospect 


in Maryland, and Arkansas, Missouri, Texas 
and Virginia are not beyond a hope, if the vic- 
tory is as overwhelming as we anticipate :— 
FOR GREELEY. 

Arkansas 6 Missouri. 

Delaware Tennessee 

Georgia Texas..... 

Kentucky. .-- Virginia 

Maryland. ... W. Virginia..... 

Total, 90 

The whole number of votes in the electoral 
college, this year, is 367, number needed to 
elect, 184. We anticipate hearing the Union 
guns all along the line on Tuesday night, and 
congratulate our readers in advance at the au- 
spicious result. 





The Great Failure. 

When James Monroe, in 1516, was elected to 
the Presidency the issues of partisan warfare 
which had agitated the country for many years 
were definitely settled, the old parties went out 
of existence, and there began an era of harmo- 
ny and peace whose reign was not seriously in- 
terrupted until the advent of Gen. Jackson and 
the modern Democracy; and the remembrance 
of this has caused many to imagine that now, 
the civil war being ended, slavery abolished, the 
negro declared a citizen, and his rights secured 
by the constitution, we are about to enter upon 
another period of political quiet and repose, or, 
if not precisely that, we are to have a dissolu- 


tion of old parties, and a new combination of! 
There is of course some- | 
thing in this, and Mr. Greeley with a sort of} 


men and policies. 


rat-like cunning, forecasting the future in some 


measure. proposed to assist the disintegration of 


his own party so far as he could by the aid of 
the most widely-circulated Republican journal, 





and out of the expected chaos hoped to effect a 
combination which would inure to his person- 
al advantage. It was a thoughtfully-laid plan, 
and some of the first moves in its early devel- 
opment were executed with much skill, courage 
and success. ‘The strategy by which at Cincin- 
pati he seized and compelled tue support of 
Schurz, Trumbull, Halstead, Bowles, and other 
leading minds who knew his principles were an- 
tagonistic to theirs, and who were fully con- 
vinced of his personal unfitness, must ever be 
regarded as masterly in conception and bril- 
liant in execution. It was based upon a philo- 
sophic knowledge and true estimate of the men 
with whom he was dealing. ‘They were actu- 
ally political gamesters, the acrobats, gymnasts 
and Jim Nyes of their party, and Greeley as 
the Heathen Chinee played the small game upon 
them in a way they did not understand; judg- 
ing rightly that the men who went into that 
movement for gain and not from principle would 
realize that they had uncovered and exposed 
their deformity to their old associates, and 
theretore must take their chances such as they 
were with him. 

Adams, Atkinson, Stallo, and the others who 
were without axes to grind, at once stepped out 
of that crowd, leaving the thimble-riggers be- 
hind. ‘he capture of the Democratic party at 
Baltimore was a greater affair estimated by the 
uumber of prisoners and amount of baggage 
taken, but really it required very little manage- 
ment to effect it. ‘'he Democratic leaders, 
Hendricks, Cox and Thurman, managed their 
game with such ridiculous stupidity that their 
rank and file surrendered without striking a 
blow. The plan of Hendricks was tu secure 
two Republican nominations, get the leaders 
well by the ears, then nominate an old-line 
Democrat and run him in between the two Re- 
publicans and secure the prize. But to secure 
the necessary division in the Republican ranks 
it was necessary to offer the minority the Dem- 
vcratic support, which was done; but the fact of 
making such offer was such a confession ot 
weakness that the rank and tile adopted it in 
good faith, and forced Hendricks & Co. to treat 
as genuine what was invented as a fraud. In 
endeavoring to cheat Greeley by an insincere 
otfer to sell the Democratic vote, they found 
themselves suld and transterred—one of the 
most striking cases of appropriate and speedy 
retribution on record. ‘The skill of Greeley in 
this enterprise consisted in holding his tungue, 
and keeping well in the foreground his old 
white hat and coat, which are mistaken by some 
for Democratic institutions, a skill that later 
on deserted him to his cost; but the very facili- 
ty with which it escaped at last only shows how 
great was the self-cuntrol and craft that enabled 
him to exercise it so long. 

The game now being played out, it is well to 
ascertain whercin were the errors in the calcu- 
lation. ‘These were various. In the first place 
the situation was unlike that of 1816 or 1820. 
Then the issues were settled, and so settled that 
all hands acquiesced in the adjustment, came in 
and gave their support to the men who had ef- 
tected it. ‘The men who had done well were 
supposed by that very circumstance to be wor- 
thy of future trust. But in 1872 it was not so. 
Lhe opposition, forced to accept Gen. Grant’s 
policy, and at Cincinnati and: Baltimore striv- 
ing to make a plattorm which was to be offered 
as a complete concession, proposed, neverthe- 
less, to denounce the administration as utterly 
devoid of merit, and charge it with designs to 
destroy tree institutions and ruin the whole 
present generation of citizens. And not only 
so; the claim was set up that the men who had 
opposed the whole policy which had ‘made its 
way to success were more sagacious, able, mer- 
itorious and trustworthy than the authors and 
administrators of that same policy. ‘This was 
too preposterous tor belief, and even fools could 
not be taken in by it. The conversion of Democ- 
racy, if it meant anything, meant a belief in the 
essential doctrines of the other party, and it 
was rather shocking to have the new converts 
who had been incorrigible through years ot 
strife and bloodshed come in at the eleventh 
hour and claim to be better saints than the old 
apostles and founders of the true church. 

So in the second place the new departure was 
séen to be atrick and nothing else. It was 
destitute of sincerity in all the particulars ex- 
cept the desire to get patronage and power; 
that was genuine. Greeley lamenting the con- 
dition of a few hundred rebels who by their 
own acts had forfeited their right to vote, and 
ignoring the thousands of colored men who are 
deprived of the right through the intimidation 
of his loving and lovely friends, is a spectacle 
not adapted to excite the complacency of the 
American voter of average intelligence. 

There was one other element in this business 
not at all appreciated by the managers. In the 
ranks of the Democracy were many men held 
there by the traditions of the party in its better 
days, who were tired of its insane opposition to 
what was good in the administration, and its un- 
reasonable attempts to defeat the inevitable, and 
the course of action at Baltimore released these 
men from the body of death to which they had 
been tied. 
the Republican soreheads, and quietly voting 
that ticket make up for all the defection trom 
the regular ranks. 

And so Cincinnati is a failure, and Greeley is 
a stranded whale. 


These men are equal in number to 





The Philosophy of Anti-Republican 
“Reconciliation.” 

Great are the ills of humanity. Great must 
be the panacea to heal them. None of them, 
think our conservative opponents, are greate1 
than those now afflicting the South. 
has been discovered a greater cure-all. 


For none 
The 
great fester is exasperated by the inherence of 
the splinter of indignation; for there is no indig- 
nation elsewhere in this republic than among 
them and their coudjutors. They are indignant 
chiefly with themselves, chagrined at the idea of 
their indiscretion of leaving Congress and their 
political organization as they did, and allowing 
their opponents to gain the ascendancy through 
their dissensions; at their fauz pas in display- 
ing to the world that they could not govern 
themselves, and their consequent incapacity to 
govern others; at the loss of confidence their 
conduct begot; at their defeat upon the very is- 
sue urged by themselves—thcir appeal to arms: 
at their inability to wheedle the North by their 
stalking-horse of diplomacy; at their conscious- 
ness of their loss of supremacy over the nation 
which they are now contriving to regain; and 
so long as they are bated in doing this they 
will continue indignant with all who disagree 
with them. 

Even when they enjoyed the supremacy they 
controlled the national organization. The pro- 
crustean policy was theirs. Every one must 
acquiesce in their opinion or be blackballed. 
Their scale ran from simple arrest and impris- 
onment to large offers for the heads of dissent- 
ing countrymen. Abolitionism deserved capital 
punisiment by hanging or torture: coalition 
was visited with excommunication; national 
Democrats at the North were stigmatized as all 
of a piece with abolitionists. Nothing would 
suit them but the most abject submission to their 
dogmas. None were tolerated upon their do- 
main but the most subservient tools, sworn to 
do their bidding. Their iron heel was daily en- 
larging and requiring more territory, wider 
sway. As it enlarged, and their slaves multi- 
plied, the slaveocracy became more despotic, 
exacting and exclusive. This was to be a slave- 
republic, governed by a rigid oligarchy. We 
were mere mudsills; and at the outbreak of the 
war they hurled their shots at our flag and for- 
tresses, sneeringly, tauntingly and contemptu- 
ously bowing and styling those missiles of 
death compliments to the North. The prompt 
and thorough check of this chafing arrogance 
augmented their indignation, while the presen- 
tation of Lee’s sword suggested the idea of di- 
plomacy as a substitute to regain supremacy in 
the nation, where they still hope to refine on 
their lost policy of enslaving bodies by enslav- 


ing minds and opinions. When they can do 
this, when they can subjugate us, maltreat 
Northern visitors as they please and be well 
treated themselves wherever they may travel in 
New England and the West, they will probably 
begin to feel reconciled. It is like restoring 
quiet and non-fesistance by killing the offend- 
ers. Their desired policy is to reverse the pres- 
ent administrative policy, to transfer the helm of 
the ship of state into other hands, to put all 
but themselves and their adjuncts under their 
own feet, that ideal slavery may be all-in-all. 
They burn to change the officers and the crew 
on board the national ship. Till this be done, 
they will entertain the same bitterness, the 
same revenge, the same scorn, that they had 
for us before and during the war. This is their 
professed ‘‘reconciliation” ; this is their coveted 
“reform.” 

But what subversion of public affairs, what 
a whirlpool of bankruptcy and disaster to trade, 
what a confusion everywhere in public or in 
private life, would this occasion! Our national 
credit and commerce would deplorably suffer. 
Chains and slavery would again take the place 
of government bonds and freedom. So far the 
people’s votes declare they do not wish to be 
haunted even by the ghost of an apprehension 
that they incur the least risk of having an ad- 
ministrative policy different from the present 
foisted upon them. They know the strongest 
guarantee against this is a national ballot-box 
full of loyal ballots; and whenever the bitter 
feelings of the South towards the North are 
quenched, then, and not before, will these be 
triumphant over the land, at every point of the 
compass, instead of fawning, hollow-hearted 
pretense, and practise the real, genuine recon- 
ciliation and reform. 

The best intentions in the world are some- 
times bathed. Mr. Greeley may entertain such 
in his present Presidential crusade. ‘The popu- 
lar verdict seems clearly to be against venturing 
the experiment. In truth, the people are not 
inclined to suffer the torments of that horrible 
place theologically paved with good intentions. 
They love not the ‘tphilosopher” less, but their 
own security and comfort the more. Whenever 
the South is reconciled to its lot as contentedly 
as is the North to its own—though the latter did 
not hurl the gauntlet of defiance into its broth- 
er’s face and thus induce its own defeat; when 
it is willing to admit the essence of equality 
into its welcome embrace; when it shall ceasc 
to ply intrigue and sophistry to gain political 
and social, military and naval, ascendancy over 
other sections of the union, then will sterling 
reconciliation be so universally practised that 
it will need no preachers nor professors to help 
along the adoption of the doctrine, for it is cor- 
dially rooted among us. 





Temperance and Unitarianism. 

During the Unitarian conference last week 
the subject of temperance was made somewhat 
prominent and afforded occasion for the exhibi- 
tion of a certain animus in that body which 
does sometimes appear and which is always to 
be regretted. Rev. S. W. Bush read an earn- 
est address calling for some organized effort 
among Unitarians in behalf of temperance, 
wherein he deplored their general inactivity in 
this cause, and mentioned the Episcopal and 
Unitarian denominations as about equally indif- 
ferent to the subject, while Methodists and Uni- 
versalists were prominent in aid of temperance 
This statement would naturally be 


reform. 
obnoxious to any one who loved Unitarianism 
better than truth. It also stirred the 
ment of certain zealous friends of such men as 
John Pierpont, Dr. Channing, and Samuel J. 
May, who were ever devoted laborers for tem- 
It is always a mistake to reduce a 


resent- 


perance. 
general statement to a personal one; Mr. Bush 
made his affirmation concerning Unitarians 
as a denomination. And what action, move- 
ment, or effort, of any Unitarian association, 
conference, or body, has ever had the slightest 
direct bearing toward temperance ? 
There is another side to the subject. 
teetotalism is not advocated by Unitarians, 
though many of its prominent preachers enjoy 
a glass of wine with a good dinner and think no 
harm in it, in what denomination is there less of 
the groéssness of intemperance ? 
nation has a character as defined as that of each 
Unitarianism is often 


Though 


The denomi- 


man who composes it. 
said to be a faith in which intellect supersedes 
emotion, thought rules feeling. So far is this 
true that the men who form the denomination 
are seldom guilty of excessive indulgence of 
appetite. And this fact may partially account 
for the general indifference on the subject ot 
We do not readily realize a difti- 
Unitarians under- 


temperance. 
culty which is none to us. 
rate the importance of aid for the passion- 
wrecked man; perhaps even believe, uncon- 
sciously, the epigrammatic words, ‘A man who 
is worth saving can save himself.” 

Whether it be to the praise or blame of the 
Unitarian denomination, the statement of Mr. 
Bush concerning its general indifference to the 
temperance cause was undeniably true. And it 
was probably, in part, the classification with 
Episcopalians — so notably adverse in faith 
—and disapproving comparison with those es- 
tablished enemies, the Universalists, that made 
the accusation so distasteful. 

But the temperance or intemperance of Uni- 
tarians, or of the Unitarian denomination, was 
not the chief feature in the matter. When it 
was proposed that the addresses delivered be- 
fore the conference be published, there was ob- 
jection to publishing that of Mr. Bush, on ac- 
count of the obnoxious reflection upon the 
denomination for its lack of temperance efforts. 
Some would not admit the charge, and the 
general feeling seemed to be that, true or un- 
true, it must not be published. Without paus- 
ing to observe the extremely awkward attitude 
of a conference in such a position, it is suffi- 
cient that it was voted—and that, too, with the 
esger concurrence of many of the chief lights, 
the gray-headed leaders of the denomination— 
to expunge the paragraph from the published 
report of the address. Straws show. And so 
it thereupon befell that, after the acceptance of 
the first, a second criticism was offered, whose 
object seemed to be to ridicule the rhetoric of 
the author, and which was, to say the least of it, 
very rude. The tide of feeling suddenly turned. 
Everybody remembered that Mr. Bush was 
present. It was atthis happy moment that a 
young man, who had before tried to speak but 
failed to secure the floor, called upon the con- 
ference to reconsider. 

He urged that, true or false, the charge could 
do no harm; the denomination need not fear it; 
and he would have it brave enough to publish 
the whole. At least, in justice to Mr. Bush, he 
hoped the address would be either published 
entire or not at all. The words were few, but 
they had a true ring of honor and bravery, 
worth more than all the petty caution that ac- 
tuated older men. The conference became po- 
lite and reversed its decision to expunge, or in 
any way mutilate, the address of Mr. Bush. 
Then it proceeded to vote to publish the other 
addresses delivered, and not to publish the one 
upon temperance. 

Would it be using too strong language to 
designate these procecdings as craven? To 
fear a charge that is true, is it not cowardly ? 
To fear one that is false, is it not weak, child- 
ish? Has not Unitarianism too much of this 
sensitiveness to what is said of it? Why is it 
not, with its earlier vigor, convinced in its own 
mind, and therefore brave to bear criticism ? 
Here-and-there, in one iittle way and another, 
there often appears a time-serving tendency in 
Unitarianism. It is more blameworthy than 
lack of temperance fervor, more insidiously de- 
structive than even the vice of intemperance 
itself. It flourishes and has its strongholds in 
leading preachers of the denomination. There 
is need of more young life, more young men as 
ministers, who shall not only believe in Unita- 
rianism, but in truth; and, having no fear that 
the latter will kill the former, dare meet it 





bravely and see it ‘‘published.” 


Rally to the Polls! 

For weeks past we have had illustrated facts, 
arguments, oratory, upon paper as well as upon 
the stump. It is now time for action. Two 
days only intervene between this and that of 
the election. Let each and all look about them- 
selves, and improve each moment, in arrange- 
ments to bring out every available voter in their 
respective precincts. Rallying committees and 
vote-distributers should be on the alert early to 
induce the lukewarm, the doubtful, the care- 
less, all classes, to come forward and vote as 
promptly as if the choice depended upon a sin- 
gle ballot; for, one vote neglected in each town 
of the Union would, in the aggregate, amount 
to an immense number of delinquents. Let us, 
by our hearty and united efforts, by ‘‘a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether,” 
shower into the Republican urn a greater num- 
ber of eloquent voices for Grant and Wilson, 
for our Congressional nominees, for our guber- 
natorial, legislative and other State candidates, 
than have ever before been cast. Let us indorse 
our national administration with a triumphal, a 
cordial, an emphatic, acclamation. In a word, 
let next Tuesday’s result indicate a cooperative 
work that will make proud the hearts of free- 
men in having religiously performed their duty. 
Rally to the polls and vote! 





MINOR MATTERS. 

MemBeErs Or Concress.—We have no ques- 
tion that there is to be a large relative gain of 
Congressmen to the Republican party by the 
elections of Tuesday, nor any doubt that all 
the Massachusetts Republican candidates will 
be elected—the lowest by at least 2,000 majori- 
ty; but we would impress on Republicans the 
desirability of showing, in this manner, how 
strongly Massachusetts is willing to back up 
the platform and principles of the party as enun- 
ciated in national convention. It is on the 
vote for Congressmen that we discern the ievel 
popularity of a party, and in this election we trusi 
it will be made abundantly manifest. President 
Grant is to have a large personally complimen- 
tary vote. Let us see to it that our Congress- 
men are kept well up to the Presidential nomi- 
nee. Inthe Boston districts we have, as we 
have before suggested, two preéminently com- 
petent and talented men—Samuel Hooper and 
William Whiting; the one a successful and 
prosperous merchant, who has been six terms 
in Congress, and is confidently relied upon 
for his sound judgment and practical knowledge 
of mercantile wants and usages; the other a 
safe counsellor, thorough student of constitu- 
tional law, and convincing debater. It would 
be difficult to send from a city like Boston two 
men better fitted to represent its multiform in- 
terests, or to secure for it all that properly be- 
longs to an enterprising and busy community 
through wise legislation. We therefore hope 
for, as we believe they will realize, a generous 
and indefatigable support from every Republi- 
can. ‘There must be no regrets associated with 
our effulgently-brilliant general victory. 


Mr. Sumyer.—Mr. W. H. Hurlburt, writing 
to the 7ribune from Paris, October 9, says :— 

Yesterday [ met Mr. Sumner, who dines with 
M. Laboulaye to-morrow, by Versailles, on the 
Boulevards, at the head of the Rue de la Paix. 
[am nice about localities, because in this case 
they have their meaning. Ten or nine days ago 
Mr. Sumner, reaching Paris in the evening, 
found lodging in a hotel on the corner of Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue de Castiglione. Next morning 
he undertook to walk from his lodgings to 
banker Bowles’s reading-room, in the Rue de la 
Paix, the distance of a scant quarter mile. It 
was an effort that fatigued him, the effects of 
which he felt throughout all that day. ‘This 
much is gained—Mr. Sumner walks now for half 
a mile with no sense of fatigue. If it were not 
for my accidentally intimate acquaintance with 
his cuse, and its severely curative treatment 
here by Brown-Sequard long years ago, I would 
be as cheerfully hopeful for Mr. Sumner as he 
is of himself. He seems to me to overrate as 
permanent security for the future the very pat- 
ent gain of health and strength which he lets 
nature, in this holiday rest, economize for him. 
He rests in Paris through this week at least, 
leaves, say next Monday, by way of Brussels, 
Antwerp, and other fatally attractive art-sta- 
tions, tor the Hague—an apt stopping-place by 
reason of its art-treasures and temporary resi- 
dence of one of the only two surviving live 
American historical writers. Old friendly rela- 
tions and common literary tastes, [ am told, 
lead Mr. Sumner to Mr. Motley at the Hague. 

Mr. Sumner has sent the following declina- 
tion of the nomination for Governor :— 

Paris, 6th Oct., °72. 

Gentlemen: I have been honored by your 
communication of the 14th September, in which 
you inform me that the Democratic State Con- 
vention, and the Liberal Republican State Con- 
vention had united in nominating me as their 
candidate for Governor of Massacausetts. This 
nomination was made while I was on a voyage 
to Europe, and without any previous hint or 
suggestion that it was contemplated by any- 
body. Itwas an entire surprise tome. I heard 
of it first on landing at Liverpool, and lost no 
time in sending my declination to Mr. Bird, 
both by telegraph and letter. For me there 
was no other alternative. I had left home with 
reluctance, to exchange the fatigues and excite- 
ment of a political contest for that of repose, 
which had become essential to the reestablish- 
ment of my health. Good friends who knew 
my condition urged this step—to which I was 
reconciled only by the consideration that my 
physicians had forbidden, for a time, all public 
labor on my part. The prompt declination 
which I sent was rendered necessary by the sys- 
tem of lite [had commenced. Inacknowledging 
your communication, I beg to repeat this dec- 
lination, most sincerely desiring that no person 
shall vote for me. Beyond this personal wish, 
which I trust will not be disregarded, is the 
consideration that, if chosen, I could not serve. 
At the same time, I express my grateful sense 
of the trust reposed in me by the conventions 
which united in this nomination. My acknowl- 
edgments are especially due to the convention 
representing fellow-citizens to whom I have 
been for a long time opposed on important pub- 
lic questions. I beg them to believe that I am 
not insensible to their good-will, which is en- 
hanced by the sign it affords that past differ- 
ences are absorbed in a common desire to se- 
cure for our country the incomparable blessings 
of peace and reconciliation under the safeguard 
of good government, and with the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence as our rule of 
conduct. Hoping earnestly for the triumph of 
this cause, I am, gentlemen, very faithfully 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


“yours, ; : 
President Democratic 


Hon. Edward 
Convention. : : 

Hon. N. P. Banks, President Liberal Republi- 
can Convention. 


Avery, 





POLITICAL MENTION. 


Tuesday next is the great day. Let every 
Republican work for a thoroughly regenerated 
country through Grant's reelection. 

The friends of Mr. Dawes are not without 
hope that he will be our next Senator. There 
are others, however, who insist that he is the 
only man who can wrest the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation from Gen. Butler, and he must be re- 
served for that service. We are likely to have 
a lively ‘‘off year” in 1373. 

It is now well understood in political circles 
that Gen. Butler is not a candidate for senatori- 
al honors, vice Wilson promoted, but will serve 
in Congress till next fall, when he purposes to 
contest once more the gubernatorial nomination. 
Inthe meantime he is giving his influence to 
Secretary Boutwell for the succession to Wil- 


son. 

Mr. Whittier declines the use of his name for 
Vice-President by the Women’s Homestead 
League convention. He says to Mrs. Phelps: 

I am by no means indifferent to any movement 
which holds out a promise of good, and my 
sympathies always go with those who are hon- 
estly trying to make the world better; but it 
seems to me the special reforms contemplated 
by thee and thy coadjutors may be best promo- 
ted by acting with and through existing organi- 
zations. In this State the Republican party, 
which is largely in the majority, has pledged 
itself to the cause of woman-suffrage; and our 
special business now is to hold that party to its 
pledge, as, with the right of suffrage once se- 
cured, all other needed changes will follow. 

Gen. Fremont is in Europe, and therefore 
cannot respond before the election. 


At the Representative caucuses in Boston yn 
Monday night, in Ward 3 a resolution was 
adopted endorsing woman-suffrage, the prohibi- 





tory law, anda reduction of the hours of labor; 
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several of the wards named committees to re- 
port candidates at the polls—a sad abnegation of 
the duties of intelligent and independent citi- 
zens; in Ward 6 (Beacon Hill) two white men, 
Charles R. Codman and Francis B. Hayes, and 
one colored man, Lewis Hayden, were nom- 
inated, the Worcester platform was endorsed, 
and the Representatives instructed to vote for 
George S. Boutwell for Senator; in Ward 10 
John A. Nowell, one of the original Free-Svil- 
ers, and a warm friend of all the ‘‘saints” ot 
that school, was put in nomination. The prob- 
able election of a Senator in place of Gen. 
Wilson gave considerable zest to the caucuses. 

Presidént Grant writes to his friend, George 
H. Stuart of Philadelphia, that his Indian policy 
is not to be changed. ‘If the present policy 
towards the Indians can be improved in any 
way,” he says, ‘‘I will always be ready to re- 
ceive suggestions on the subject; but if any 
change is made it must be on the side of the 
Civilization and Christianization of the Indian. 
I do not believe our Creator ever placed the 
different races of men on this earth with the 
view of having the stronger exert all his ener- 
gies in exterminating the weaker. If any 
change takes place in the Indian policy of the 
government while I hold my present oftice it 
will be on the humanitarian side of the ques- 
tion.” These are declarations that will gladden 
the hearts of all humane and considerate men. 
When betore has the Executive office put forth 
nobler sentiments ? 

United States Treasurer Spinner has taken 
the trouble to deny the wholesale charges of the 
Democrats and Assistants that vast amvuunts of 
money have been stolen from the Treasury 
during General Grant’s administration, and also 
that in the past year alune three millions in 
coupons have been paid on over-issue bonds. 
He demonstrates that both charges are whole- 
sale falsehoods. In one paragraph of his letter 
Mr. Spinner says: ‘The public debt has not 
been increased one cent since General Grant 
assumed the administration of the government. 
Hundreds of millions of government bonds have 
been paid and cancelled, but not one single 
bond has ever been added, except in exchange 
for another of like amount. 
therefore, not have been increased during his 
It is almost uscless to disprove 


The bonds couid, 
term of ottice.” 
these falsehoods, tur as soon as one lie is nailed, 
the Democrats and their Assistants, with a rich 
inventive genius, concoct another. 

The grand Kepublican torchlight procession 
in this city, on Wednesday cvening, was a bril- 
liant demonstration. At least 12,000 men were 
in the line, and the greetings were cordial. ‘The 
streets through which the column passed were 
gorgeously illuminated, some, like Columbus 
avenue, never having been excelled in com- 
pleteness and variety. The escort, Ward 11 regi- 
ment, made a showy appearance, but the Ward 
10 boys showed how good marching was done. 
The visiting organizations, particularly the Port- 
land Continentallers, looked fresh and robust, 
and won warm applause. The Charlestown 
men, with a trim frigate on wheels, and the 
Gooch Guard of Melrose, not to omit the Whit- 
ing Guard (who expressed a determination to 
“polish” all opponents), each made a brilliant 
spectacle. The Harvard students and the boys 
of the Institute of Technology were observed 
critically by tens of thousands. Few transpa- 
rencies or burlesques were in the line—the blaz- 
ing torches or variegated lanterns being charged 
with the attraction of the evening, aside from 
the showy uniform. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WaAsHINGTON, Oct. 30, 1872. 
GOOD OUT OF EVIL—THE END OF LIBERALISM. 
I suppose that this is the last time that I shall 
find it necessary to write in relation to the Lib- 
eral movement, for judgment is made up, and 
before another week the verdict will have been 
rendered, and false views and bad principles 
will have been condemned by the people to pass 
from sight and be forgotten. Six months from 
now the men who have taken stock in the Gree- 
ley movement will be astonished to find how lit- 
tle there was in it, and will wonder at the facil- 
ity with which they were duped.’ Assuming 
that they are to be soundly thrashed, and I am 
inclined to. think the movement will result in 
benefits of a very marked and wholesome char- 
acter, notwithstanding the wrecks which the 
tidal wave will shore. ‘The 
movement certainly gave to the rebels the most 
favorable chance to secure control of the gov- 
ernment in whole, or in part, that they will ever 
find, and they will regard defeat now as a final- 
ity, and will tind a further struggle against the 
Four years more 


cast along the 


policy of the people fruitless. 
of Republicanism will establish that policy 
upon a foundation too firm to be shaken. The 
moment there is a sincere acquiescence in the 
logic of the war on the part of the rebels the 
South will become quiet, her resources will de- 
velop, prosperity will begin, and then perma- 
nent success will be assured. The people in 
that section will see then what their true inter- 
ests are, and rejoice that they met with defeat 
in this election. 

The Democratic party, also, will cease to 
struggle. It had made up its mind last May 
that it was done for, but the Greeley movement 
caused a temporary continuation of its agonies, 
which, under the crushing defeat now impend- 
ing, will make the end of it, and we shall be rid 
of all dangers from that source. That party, 
finally dissolved, will set free hosts of honest 
men who will naturally gravitate toward the 
successful party, and, thus reénforced, its policy 
will be the settled policy of the nation on which 
dependenve can be placed and safety assured 
for years to come. 

While it would be folly to assert that all who 
have left the Republicans to join in the Liberal 
movement have been mercenary men or dis- 
gruntled men, still there has been so large a 
proportion of this character as to render their 
disconnection not only tolerable, but, on the 
whole, desirable. It is better to have the snarl- 
ing, barking dogs outside the tenement than 
within, and the Greeley game has afforded a 
sensible relief in sloughing cff undesirable com- 
panions. Of all the uncomfortable, disagreea- 
ble, unprofitable and utterly hateful members 
of a political organization the chronic sorehead 
is the most despicable, and these have gone, of 
their own accord, and by unanimous consent of 
all concerned, So far, at least, the Liberal 
fiasco had an element of popularity, and when 
Austin, Blair, Lyman Trumbull and Aleck Mc- 
Clure boasted of the general endorsement of 
their departure they were very near the truth, 
though it turns out to them a more melancholy 
truth than was anticipated. 

Now Blair was a pretty good fellow, and was 
one of the war Governors who did themselves 
credit and the country service. But he wanted 
to be Senator, and Chandler threw his influence 
in favor of Ferry, and Blair's aspirations were 
defeated. Of course there was a suppuration 
at the roots of his hair, and it showed itself dur- 
ing all the last session. Dana, of the Sun, 
came down here with all his forces to prove 
Secretary Robeson a thief; and Blair, as chair- 
man on “the committee of investigation, took 
revenge upon the Republican party by becom- 
ing the partizan of Dana and pursuing the Sec- 
retary beyond the limits of fairness and propri- 
ety. But Dana's case broke down most ridicu- 


lously, and went to pieces after the manner or | 


the “fone hoss shay,” all at once, and Blair 
found himself all in a heap, an object of com- 
miseration. To recover, he came out for Gree- 
ley, after sulking for a year and ruining a fine 
reputation. A very good man, a pretty honest 
man, patriotic, but so deeply soured as to spoil 
in the rising, and thus he became unfit for ser- 
vice where he naturally belonged. 

Such men, however honest, however able and 
however patriotic, find their true level in times 
like these. The party finds itself able to do 
without them, and is by no means pauperized 


1872. 


by the loss of the whole batch. It still lives, 
and individual men are comparatively of small 
account only as they move with the mass and 
keepin their proper places. And here is another 
good result from the late movement, I imagine, 
in that the restless, unsatisficd men will be 
taught the folly of attaching themselves to side- 
shows, or entering upon experiments whose 
sole foundation is the public credulity and its 
capacity for being imposed upon. Mr. Chase 
was fascinated with the idea of detaching 
enough Republicans from their party to join the 
Democrats and elect him President. Judge 
Davis, Trumbull, Brown, and, finally, Greeley, 
invested in the patent taken out by Chase; but 
it didn’t work, and the whole lot are now fairly 
ruled out of the list as possible candidates, and 
hence aspirants for that goal will, most likely, 
take some other path to reach the object of | 
their ambition. 

The leading sorecheads will be very useful 
men in the opposition. Having held confiden- 
tial relations with the administration they will | 
know exactly where to look for abuses, will | 


point them out when they exist, and go for them | 





until reformed. This will be wholesome disci- 
pline for the majority; and if the censors can- 
not rule, they may, at least, have the «atistaction 
of feeling that they can render the country 
good service by pressing the party in power to 
do its duty. 
SENATOR SCHURZ AND HIS ACCOUNTS. 

Senator Schurz, after ten years’ delay, has | 
furnished the statement of Secretary Seward | 
that he remained away from his post nearly a| 
month after the expiration of a written leave of 
absence of three months by consent of Mr. | 
Lincoln; and by a liberal construction in his | 
favor the legal objection to an adjustment of his | 
accounts as Minister to Spain, on the basis 
claimed by him, has been removed except upon | 
the sinall amount of $300; but the moral objec- 
tion remains, and will stand until the ex-minis- | 
ter refunds. A reformer who takes ten months’ 
pay for six months’ service cannot be deemed a 
success either in his character as an officer or a} 
reformer. | 

CIVIL SERVICE. | 

The civil service rules of Geo. William Cur- | 
tis are now in full operation, and candidates fur | 
clerkships are subjected to a competitive exam- 
ination, as also are candidates for promotion. 
The system is found to be very cumbrous and | 
in many respects unsatisfactory. It takes sev- 
eral weeks to get an appointment made, and | 
when the board has labored with great assidui- 
ty, and the candidates have endured the sweat- 
ing process provided for them, the chances are 
that the most deserving, faithful and competent 
persons will be found half a point or some in- 
appreciable quantity deficient. There are so 
many qualities whicn cannot be measured with 
a rule that go to the make-up of a good officer 
that it will prevent the new system from giving 
complete satisfaction or attaining the success 
anticipated by the enthusiastic gentlemen who 
have been instrumental in getting it adopted by 
the President. 

SENATOR WILSON. 

Senator Wilson passed through on 
morning to speak at four points in Virginia. 
On Friday night he is to speak in Baltimore, 
and on Saturday will finish the campaign at Mil- 
ford, Del. Maryland will vote for Greeley, but 
the chances are about even in Delaware between 
Grant and Greeley. Wilson has worked like a 
Trojan in this campaign, and some of his 
speeches have not been excelled by any orator 
onthe Republican side in convincing logic and 
effective power. He reaches the 
derstanding and the solid judgment of the 
masses more nearly than any other speaker in 
the field, and all the blarney about his being 
bribed by Oakes Ames, or belonging to the 
Know-Nothing order, has been utterly fruitless, 
and probably has not intluenced a single vote. 

FINANCIAL. 

I am very sorry the campaign is to close with- 
out hearing from Gen. Banks on the finances. 
It was not fair in the Liberal managers to induce 


Monday 


average un- 


him to prepare a speech embodying his matured 
views and then give him no chance to deliver 
it. Suppose his ideas should not meet the ap- 
proval of Wall street; that would be so much 
the better, for Wall street and the workingmen 
are not likely to agree, in any event, and some- 
thing new in a financial way would be very tak- 
ing just now. Banks is the only man in the 
country who could at this juncture advance any- 
thing in the way of a policy likely to supersede 
Mr. Boutwell’s. Pendleton’s theories failed four 
years ago, and Greeley’s Cincinnati pronuncia- 
mento fell perfectly dead, not having been com- 
plemented by any resolutions from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce or the Board of Trade of a 
single city in the land. A new party about to 
assume the responsibility of government, and 
dissatisfied with the management of the finances 
by the administration, yet squelching the pre- 
pared oration of one of its most eminent finan- 
cial students and orators, is a spectacle not flat- 
tering to the sagacity of the managers, and 
places the General ina most awkward position. 
against which I do solemnly protest; for Banks 
isa good speaker, and as a theorist is certainly 
not behind the sage himself. I think Massachu- 
setts has a right to complain of this treatment. 
THE BOURBONS. 

I see nothing in the papers to remind people 
that Massachusetts has in the field two candi- 
dates fur Vice-President, and I greatly fear the 
Louisville folks are going to allow one of them 
to lapse into unmerited obscurity. It appears 
to me that the Post, which a year or two ago 
thougkt there would be magic in the names oi 
‘Hancock and Adams,” has deserted its banner 
and the State without suflicient cause and to 


little purpose. Seisy. 





From Chicago. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
CuicaGco, Oct. 27, 1872. 
REBUILDING. 

There are Aladdins without number here, but 
the palaces look as if they would be permanent ; 
although they have gone up as easily, appar- 
ently, as by the rubbing of a ‘wonderful lamp.” 
We have to walk in the middle of the streets be- 
cause the sidewalks are so taken up with build- 
ing material. It is just as well, for we can see 
the elegant buildings better, and I walk along 
talking out loud in astonishment, until brought 
to my senses by the proximity of a horse’s head 


to mine. 
SUNDAY LAWS. 


We are having a little breeze just now. 
‘law-abiding citizens” have mutually agreed to 
disobey the laws of this city and State. They 
were ordered to close their saloons to-day— 
We will see what we will 


Our 


they are all open. 
see. May the glorious committee of seventy, 
and the extra glorious fifteen, stick to their 
banner of a quiet Sabbath! 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

I wish the fines for keeping the saloons open 
might be large enough to build all the school- 
We need twenty, and not a 
Chicago don’t look so 
A gentleman told me 


houses needed. 
cent ready for them! 
bright as I think of this. 
last night that he should try to get the wealthy 
gentlemen of Chicago to subscribe for them in 
sums from one to five thousand dollars. It 
would be better than to have the poor burdened 
Meanwhile the children 

It troubles me to see 


with great taxation. 
go about the streets! 


them. 
A MEMORIAL SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Do you know of any one desirous of building 
a memorial edifice in the shape of a school- 
house in Chicago? If so, tell him to build me 
one. I need one badly. Have pupils to fill 
twelve rooms, and only five to accommodate 


them. 
A YEAR AGO. 


I have just come from afternoon meeting at 
the church, at which old letters that came after 
the fire were read and resolutions sending 
thanks adopted. It was a very interesting 
meeting, only the old fire-feelings were har- 
rowed up again. I wish I could send you ex- 
tracts from some of the amusing letters. 





8. O. B. 


serena 
From Germany. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
StuttTeart, Oct. 12, 1872. 
A LABOR CONGRESS. 

The Social Congress, which has lately closed 
its sitting at Eisenach, was an event of impor- 
tance. It was called to consider the labor-ques- 
tion in its various aspects, and with an especial 
design to obtain a free interchange of opinion 
between all classes and interests. One hundred 
and fifty delegates appeared, one sent by the 
government; and the original intention was com- 
pletely fulfilled, so far as the composition of the 
Congress was concerned. Laborers, employes, 
statesmen, bank-directors, professors, etc., etc., 
took part, and political, equally with social, dis- 
tinctions were intermingled. Much attention 
was given to the hours of labor, and yet more 
to the matter of industrial education. ‘The pro- 
ceedings were wholly amicable, and the whole 
As to results, the Cong- 
Once that men of 


affair went off well. 
ress itself is the best result 
all classes and occupations begin to study the 
social problem together, and in a spirit of mu- 
tual respect, the worst difficulty is already past. 
THE PRIESTS IN COUNCIL. 

Meantime at Fulda there has been an assem 
bly of a very different sort. There the Roman- 
ist bishops of Geruany put their pious heads 


together and mingied their tears. They are 
nut happy, these devout di Things 


dout gu @s things siiuuid. cullad Was 
one of eight chapters, of 


terest the profane mind. em, the 


good gentieiuen, th he fernment should fa- 


Cathoucs 


vor the ‘Old 


Dollinger,, when ultramon- 


fanes @fe su touch fuere Geserving ey are 


aggrieved by the iaw against the suits, Whom 


they esteem nce, good peupicr, not at all dan- 


gerous. They declare that th hool is 


ARNELUM TEAPIOA. ah appana gion; 


that the control of a1 seQuvuis be. nalieo- 


able property tu the churcu 
and that the State, im assutiit 
them, is—b tm. ae 


tiaslic 


red Fis 


Wie 
tte. 
Wee 
the 


tlie s hurusn 


‘ as0pus aa 

Bette religion, and the civil power of the ec- 
Clesiastical. It is curious to see what pains the 
i ? 


good souls are at, under this head, to call the 


government infidel wefhout calling it so. Asa 


specimen of whipping the devil around a stump, 


this section is very ingenious. The devil is 
Bismarck and the civil authority, of course, and 
the stump is That dreadful 


The gift of this to the human race 


PEaSON. reason! 
must have 
been the especial penalty tor Adam's fall. Af- 
ter all, L think the bishops may console them- 
selves with the thought that the curse bas been 
laid on with merciful moderation. There might 
have been so much more of it! Seeing how 
much more rational the race might be—con- 
ceivably—I wonder that these dignitaries, in- 
stead of complaining, do not rather unite in 
pious gratitude that we have been so consider- 
ately spared. 
A POLITICAL SUGGESTION, 

Europe is @ most interesting study now-a- 
days. I envy the man who squinted so badly, 
as the story goes, that he could read two pages 
of a book at once! At present, without this 
advantage, | am reading up in the literature of 
the labor question, with the history of social- 
ism; communism and the international. You, 
Well, L 
should vote that way were [ to vote at all. | 
hope the Republicans will retain power, and 
Our advan- 


meantime, are electing Gen. Grant. 


will,try to,make a good use of it. 

tages are immense; America ought to be a kind 

But it is not quite that 
D. A. Wasson. 


of earthly paradise. 
yet. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Govern- 
ment of the above institution, situated on Cod- 
man avenue, Boston Highlands. which has just 
been completed and made ready for occupancy, 
was held Tuesday afternoon, the President, Miss 
Lucy Goddard, 


been originally intended to hold the dedication 


vecupying the chair. It had 


services at the same time, but the difficulty of 
transportation in consequence of the horse dis- 
ease necessitated a postponement to a later day. 
The first business transacted was the presen- 
tation of a lengthy report by the Secretary, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, embodyinga general plan 
of what the institution intended to do during the 
ensuing year. The report concerning the work 
performed in the hospital for the year was read 
by Dr. Lucy E. Sewall, one of the Dispensary 
physicians. The total number of patients re- 
ceived at the hospital during the twelve months 
ending Sep. 3U was 3796, and the largest num. 
ber in the hospital at one time was 160. From 
the report of Mr. Frederic W. G. May, Treas- 
urer, it appears that the receipts were somewhere 
in the vicinity of $140,000 and expenses $135, 

000. Geo. Win. Bond, chairman of the Building 
Committee, made a brief statement in regard to 
the cost of the new building, which, including 
$53,000 for the main building, $10,500 for the 
‘Maternity building,” $6000 for grading, &c., 
amounted to $05,000. ‘The old board of officers 
was unanimously reelected. The 
services will take place on the 13th proximo. 


dedication 


THE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 

There was a special session of the Kindergar- 
ten Association, on Saturday last, to see if it 
were possible to make up the $109) necessa- 
ry to be raised if the normal class for learn- 
ing kindergartening is to go on this winter. 
The president remarked that the fact of Miss 
Cushman’s having given $1000 last year had 
been that would 
be a free class every year; and a large num- 


understood to mean there 
ber of young ladies had presented themselves 
But 


enough to 


as candidates for the ‘Cushman class.” 
the Kindergarten was not 
support the teachers without the help of the 
Ths had been said at each pre- 


large 


normal class. 
vious meeting; but, after all, only one hundred 
and fifty dollars had been given this year, and to 
this Misa Cushman had added a promise of $100. 
Miss Peabody therefore proposed to make up 
the sum in this way: She thought it pretty cer- 
tain that there were three hundred people in and 
about Boston who cared enough, or were curious 
enough, about Kindergarten to give $3 to buy a 
ticket for her lectures. None but students who 
wished to qualify themselves for kindergartening 
would be likely to go to a lecture on it every 
week for six months; but many would like to go 
to some of tne lectures in order to get a more 
lefinite idea of what kindergartening is, and it 
was very desirable to spread this knowledge 
community. Miss Peabody 
said the numerous so-called kindergartens, kept 


generally in the 


py persons who had little or no knowledge of the 
science of human nature on which Froebel’s ar 

was founded, nor the specific bearings on thede- 
velopment of the plays and occupations, had done 
She had found 
that in every instance in which she had oppor- 


immense mischief to the cause. 


tunities to convince people that these Kinder- 
gartens were not genuine, and to explain in any 
detail the operation of the exact method, enthu. 
siastic acceptance of the new system was the 
consequence. In her lectures she should, at any 
rate, take up all these objections, in order to 
teach the young ladies how to answer them, and 
how to defend the true art in all its integrity, 
and show that it was a free carrying out of the laws 
of nature. It would, therefore, be accomplish- 
ing two objects to make the lectures public, and 
she wished that the association would make it 
their business to get the tickets sold by mak- 
ing known the exigency of the case. The firs® 
jecture would he entirely free to the public, the 
subject of it being the history of the kindergar- 
ten idea in the mind of its founder, and the in 

dispensable qualifications for learning kinder 

gartening. It would take place on Wednesday, 
November sixth, at half-past three o’clock, atNa 
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er the lectures would be continued, would de- 
pend upon the interest there manifested. The 
association then agreed, after much interest- 
ing conversation on the subject, to the proposed 
plans, and expressed a determination to do their 
best viva voce, and, by bringing their friends to 
the lecture, to get the three hundred tickets ta- 
ken. It was agreed that the tickets should be 
transferable, su that perhaps three or four per- 
sons might in turn have each one long enough to 
geta general idea of the system. It was thought 
young parents would be glad to do this; and 
teachers who might not teach kindergartens. 
It would be an opportunity for members of the 
School Committee also to get an idea of its 
value; and perhaps, another year, to add this 
department to the city normal school. Tickets 
may be procured at Otis Clapp’s, 3 Beacon 
street. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. 

The tenth anniversary of the marriage of Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. A. Prescott was celebrated last 
Saturday evening, at their residence, No. 101 
Warren avenue. A goodly attendance, a boun- 
tiful collation, and presents of an appropriate 
character, were the features of the occasion. 

The goldea wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
M. of New Bedford was celebrated 
Monday evening, at their residence, corner 
of Elm and North Sixth streets. A large 
company was present, composed of relatives 
and friends. Among the gifts were a handsome 
tea-set, a gold-headed cane for Mr. Peirce, and 
a beautiful cake-basket for his wife. The even- 
ing was most pleasantly spent, and the company 
separated at a seasonable hour, with the cus- 








Peirce 


tomary good wishes and with a host of cheerful 
memories. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Poor of Peabody (form- 
erly Danvers) celebrated their golden wedding 
The house was elegantly 
decorated, and an excellent banquet was pro- 
vided. A handsome and massive gold-headed 
cane was presented by his associate directors of 
the Hide and Leather Bank. An elegant solid 
silver service was presented by the sons and 


on Monday night. 


daughters. Several other presents were also 
An original anonymous poem was 
read by a son-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Perkins, who 
also offered prayer, and the Rev. Mr. Anthony 
made a few remarks. Mr. and Mrs. Poor have 


been blessed with eight children, all but one 


received. 


(Mrs. Benjamin Hutchinson, who resides in the 
immediate neighborhood, and was quite sick) 
being present with their children, twenty-two 
Two brothers, one sister and a 
brother’s widow of Mr. Poor were present, as 


in number. 


were several members of Mrs. Poor’s family. 
Several of the guests of the evening were pres- 
entat the wedding half acentury ago. Mr. Poor 
is well-known in Boston as the senior member of 
the firm of Henry Poor & Sons, leather-dealers 
(Eben S., John O. and Charles), in Pearl street. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The golden wedding of the king and queen of 
Saxony is to be celebrated in a grand manner at 
Dresden, on the eigth of this month. 

Mr. George A. Coolidge and Miss Hattie A. 
Lincoln, daughter of Hon. Frederie W. Lincoln, 
of this city, will be married on Thursday after- 
noon, the 14th inst., at Rev. Dr. Ellis’s church. 

HINTS AS TO STYLES. 

If you maten a piece of silk by daylight ina 
store, and take it home, it is very probable you 
will find by gaslight that the match is no match 
at all. 
perience, but the ladies tell us so, and they in- 


We do not know this from personal ex- 


sist that therefore all such matches should be 
made by gaslight (other matches whenever con- 
venient). It is on this account that the majority 
of our stores have gaslit rooins. 

Gentlemen will like to know that some fall 
overco tts have collars of gros grain silk. Seal- 
skin will be used more than ever this winter for | 





° ! 
trimming overcoats. It, however, only looks | 


well on freezing days, and a gentleman who | 
wears it should have a heavy untrimmed over- | 
coat tor chilly thawing days. Scarfs should | 
mitch the pants in color. The young men who | 
wear red neckties are, however, absolved from | 
this point of fashion. Embroidered vestings in | 
exquisite patterns are among the importations | 
Some of them have jet beads in| 
They are beautiful for full | 


vf this year. 
the embroidery. 
evening dress. The promenade coat is cut long | 
in the skirts, is double-breasted, and is hand- 
somest when made of diagonal coating. Panta- 
loons for business wear are cut straight in Paris 
this season, with a slit at the bottom of the side 
A French patent scarf-ring is among 
novelties of the It is very neat 


seam. 
the 
and handsome, and is so constructed that the 


season. 


tighter the scart is pulled the stronger is the 
hold of the ring, so it cannot slip. It cannot 


tear the scarf, and is furnished in all patterns. | 


Some in cameo are worth eight and ten dollars, 
while plain ones sell for three dollars. 





Brief Notes. 

George MacDonald is now the guestof Rey. Dr. Ru- 
fus Ellis. 

Professor Tyndall left Boston Thursday. He ex- 
pressed himself greatly pleased with the many court- 
gous attentions received from our citizens. 

The Common Council has concurrred with the Board 
of Aldermen on the important questions of the South 
Boston flits and the extension of Washington street 
to Haymarket square. 

Jobn A. Griswold, of Troy, N. Y.. a prominent war- 
Democrat and member of Congress, who was cheated 
out of his election for Governor in 1868 by the frauds 
of Tammany in New York city, died on Thursday 
evening last. He was a noble man. 

Mrs M. T. Hunter of Norwalk, Conn., 
Saturday last, entered her application to be made a 


Sarah on 
voter. and from some reason unknown the selectinen 
granted her request. If the judges of electioa do not 
throw the name out she will be the drst woman-voter 
ju the States 

Mr. Joseph Ames, the artist, died in New York on 
Wednesday, after an illness of two weeks, caused by 
paralysis of the brain. As a portrait painter Mr. 
Ames stood confessedly at the head of his profession. 
He has probably contributed more to the portraiture 
oft distinguished persons than any other artist in this 
country, 


One of the most brilliant lectures of the season was 


| tinds continually. 


edgment to the Emperor William, in which he says 
he is charged by the President of the United States, 
in the name of the American pedple, to thank his maj- 
esty for the great pains he has taken in and the atten- 
tion he has devoted to the case growing out of dis- 
pute between Great Britain and the United States, in 
regard to the Northwestern boundary. The letter | ¢ 
closes with the assurance of continued friendship | 8 


and good-will between the United States and Ger- | 13th 


many. 

Mrs. Horace Greeley, just deceased, whose maiden 
name was Mary Young Cheney, was born in Connecti- 
cut, where her family still reside. In 1835 or 1836, she 
went to Warrenton, N. C., to take charge of a school, 
and was married to Mr. Greeley in that place in 1336 
Mr. Greeley was then conducting the New Yorker. 
In the establishment of the 7ribune, and since, Mrs. 
Greeley has exerted a powerful influence over her 
husband, but did not wholly control him, as she might 
to advantage. They had several children, only two 
of whom are now living. 

The Salem Gazette mentions that news from Dr. 
Livingstone has just been received in that city, 
through the mercantile house of John Bertram, who 
has a letter from his agent at Aden, in which mention | a 
is made of aletter written by John F. Webb, Esgq., | d 
United States Consul and Mr. B.’s agent at Zanzibar, | i 
in which Mr. Webb says: “I received a letter from | w 
Dr. Livingstone at Unyarwember, dated July 2; he 
had heard that Stanley had started men to him, and 
was patiently awaiting their arrival at Unyarwember. 
He wrote in good spirits and seems well.” 

Woodhull § Claplin’s Weekly, which was suspended, | ™ 
is again started. Men of chequered liges must look 
out, for Victoria declares her intention to carry “the 
war into Africa”: “Since those who have climbed 
into the trees of sham morality, looking and spitting 
dagvn upon us, will not come down for the turf which | 
has been used against them, we will now proceed to 
the use of stones, with the intention to hurt. We 
mean to ‘break some eggs,’ if the omelettes we make 
do not prove palatable to the partakers; and we mean 
to inaugurate the ‘Universal Washing Day,’ so that 
the dirty linen shall no longer be concealed to fester 
and rut, breeding pestilence and social ruin.” 

Hon. Peleg W: Chandler’s conception of a park for 
Boston is a plank-walk and hand-rail over the edge of 
Charles river in the rear of Beacon street (upon which 
he has his residence). He actually made this propo- 
sition to the harbor commissioners on Thursday’ 
The Honorable Peleg was always liberal for fencing- 
in improvements. Berkeley street is a sample of his 
generosity, where ten feet on each side, belonging to 
Boston by solemn contract, through his lobbying 
were filched for grass-plots and gardens of the high- 
toned abuttors. These things ‘overcome us like a 
summer cloud” when we remember his virtuous pro- 
test againstdisposing of the Coliseum property by lot. 
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On Thursday afternoon, Dr. O.S. Sanders set up : 
before his tasteful residence on Columbus avenue an 
elegant full-sized sandstone lion, which reposes at the 
corner of the lot. 
cut by Mr. Giovanni Bettelini, an Italian, at the mar- 4 
ble works of Charles C. Hall & Co., of this city. The] 4 
figure was drawn to the site by fifty workmen, who 
were rew: rded by asumptuous collation which the Dr. | }, 
spread within his hospitable walls, and of which all |), 
the friends present partook as well. It is to be hoped | ¢, 
that this contribution by the doctor of a work of art 
to the embellishment of this fine avenue may suggest } ,, 
the propriety of such actions toothers. How abouta |» 
statue to Columbus ? 


Trade Notes. 

Macullar, Williams & Parker make no advance in 
overcoats, though wool has gone up. 

Roberts Brothers have nearly ready Miss Ingelow’s 
novel, *Oif the Skelligs”’—a substantial volume, sell 
ing at retail at $1.75. 

Messrs. James Dingley & Co. mention this week 
some choice articles of family supply, which can be 





tionary goods at 37 Union street. The Union’ works | £ 
are very skillful in such matters. 

Dr. B. T. Prescott, Jr., is a dentist of skill and ex- 
perience. He is located at very pleasant rooms. 17 
Tremont street, opposite the Museum. 

Joseph L. Bates, I8l Washington street, has atl ot 
Butterick & Co.’s garment patterns, which are so popu- 
lar with ludies who make their own dresses. 


streets, has a choice supply of stationery articles. | | 
The ladies will find their favorite qualities there. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. publish to-day Part I. 
of Dr. William Smith’s **Ancient Atlas,” which prom | } 
jses to be one of the most valuable works ey er issued | | 
See their advertisements. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. publish to-day an interesting 
work by Col, Joseph W. Revere, giving a retrospect 
of forty years’ service in the navy and army; also, 
+A Comedy of Terrors,” by DeMille, very funny. 


t 
t 


( 
It is indeed *taste and style” and “new and desira- 


ble” goods that the visitor at Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s 
Whether in ladies’ dress goods or 
carpets, they lead the column of popular dealers, sud 
consequently their store is thronged. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, CATERER AND CONFECTIONER, t 

Among the occupants of the new Odd tellows’ |, 
Building stores will be Mr. William Tufts, the popu- |, 
lar South-ead caterer and confectioner, who has built 
up a large and extremely satisfactory business, and 
takes rank scarcely below any other purveyor of], 
sweets and substantials in the cily. His new store 
will tront on Tremont street and run back to Warren 


avenue place, so that he will have a spacious rear phase of strong passion, deep feeling and retined hu- 
exit, and a basement admirably arranged for his cu- | yor, Mr. Wallack’s interpretation was, in the truest 
sens, artistic and impressively natural. 
many of Mr. Wallack’s admirers would incline to 
liking him better in his more familiar rdle of carpet- 


linary needs, We congratulate Mr. Tufts on his suc- 
cess, for he invariably deals justly, and gives coms 
plete satisfaction, Though the arrangements for the 
late Mechanics’ festival were severely criticised, none 
found fault with the quality or supply of Mr. Tutts’= 
refreshments, Who was the caterer on that occasion: 
This, in justice to him, we should have said last week 
FOWLE, TORREY & IMPROVEMENTS. 

The well-known carpet-wareroom of Fowle, Torrey 
& Co., 162 Washington street, has been sv completely 
changed and improved that even those who were the 
most familiar with it as it Was Would now scarce ree- 
ognize it. The original store was about 70 feet by 30 
To this has been added 140 feet in leugth. Of the ad- 
dition 78 feet is a rotunda, and the remainder is the 
lower floor of a tive-story building; so that there is 
now a continuous store over 200 feet long and 30 feet 
wide. Beneath is a basement of the same propor- 
tion, opening on a level with Hawley street. Leading 
from the rotunda is a side room 60 feet by 45. This ix 
to be devoted exclusively to the sale of Brussels car- 
pet. Beneath this, also, there is a room for the sale 
of vil-cloths. lu making the extension great pain- 
have been taken to procure an abundance of light; 
and in this’ respect, as in all others, the architects, 
Bryant & Rodgers, have admirably succeeded. The 
whole establishment is designed especially fur retail 
trade, and it is by far the largest retail carpet-store 
inthe city. We can say nothing worthier than the 
idvertiser’s comments: The tirm is one of long- 
standing. It was founded by Parker Fowle in 1815. 
and by its fair dealing and honest catering to the pub” 
lic taste has won its Way to a foremost place among 
our city drms. 

CUSHMAN & BROOKS’S ENLARGEMENT. 

The enterprising firm of Cushman & Brooks, Nos 
37 ami3yvTemple place, in order to make room for 
new departments, have leased and thoroughly and 
specially fitted up for the convenience of their pat- 
rons the adjuining store, No. 35, so long occupied by 
| Ide, Carter & Co. By this enlargement their floo.” 
room is nearly doubled, enabling them to both devote 
ample space to departments hitherto somewhat 
cramped, and to add other departments to their as” 
sortment of stock, and making their establishment 
one of the most extensive, convenient and complete 


Co.'s 





delivered by Professor Oliver Wendell Holmes on 
*Euglish Versidcation,” last Saturday afternoon, in 
the ladies’ free course on English Literature at the 
Technological Institute hall. Hon. George 8. Hil- 
lard follows Professor Holmes to-day on The Minor 
Poems of Milton.” 


George MacDonald lectured at Amesbury on Mon- | 


even ns toa great audience—including, probably, the 
poet Whittier—who were charmed by his beautiful 
“Robert Burns,” and his earnest 
He does not disappoint his 


characterization of 
and simple eloquence. 


readers and almirers,. and all who see him love the 


man as Well as the writer. 


Air. Martin Milmore. the sculptor, sailed on Tuesday 


lax, for Europe. to be absent probably all July next. 


He wijl take a studio in Rome the ensuing winter, | 


and work diligently on the statues and redieros in- 


tended for the Boston soldiers’ monument, which 


when completed, will be surpassed probably by none 


an the country for elegance and symmetry. 


Mr. D. A. Wasson writes privately to us that he ts | 


about taking up his residence with his family at Cann 


stadt, near Stuttgart. where they will remain for six 
His son George has entered the art-academy 
A marine picture 


mpnths 
at Stuttgart, and is well-pleased 
which he presented as his card was favorably criti 
cised by the professors. All the family were well. 
We hear that the sculptor Greenough has secures 
the statue of Sam Adams, to be set up in the nationa 


capitol by Massachusetts. The committee have de- 
decided upon John Winthrop as the second historical | 
Milmore was a 


eharaeter to be represented. Mr. 
promineag competitor for the Adams, but youth tolc 
against him. 
had fame enougt already for one of his years. 


‘gar of Russia now says thatthe threats con | ; : : 
ban Sal ; 3 } second. with the exception of Miss Mehlig. for whom 


no carriage could be secured to carry her through the 


veved to M. Thiers in refation to the growth of French 
radicalism by Timacheff. Russian Home Minister 
(as given on our first page this week), were entirely 
unauthorized by him. It would seem imprebable 
that M. Timacheff would make a journey to Paris 


and give a threatening message Co the government of | 


“That good friend of the working people, Joseph F. 
Paol, Esyg..is putting up on his land on Albany street 
a builda..2 Which shall comprise, in the second story 
a commod 
at the servige of his workmen during their Doon re- 
cess for their @iuners and for the news of the day. 
Mr. Paul has over ¢wo hundred men now in his works, 
and he means they seall have every convenience for 
their entertainment duriag she noon-day hour. 


The committee evidently thought he 


of its kind in Boston; aud the ladies will tind this store 
more than ever before a1 attractive place for purchas 
| ing numberless articles, both useful and ornamental, 


| 
j for a complete wardrobe. It would take a column 


| properly to describe all the goods and departments o! 
| this extensive establishment. But it is hardly neces- 
sary. The popular verdict is superior goods at the 
} lowest prices. Oae feature, above others, should. 
however, be mentioned —the convenient and highly- 
appreciated department of ready-made undercloth- 
ingofevery description, from the elaborate cambrics, 
finished with Valenciennes and French work, to plain 
| cottons with the simplest trimmings. These good- 
are all manufactured inthe basement, from the best 
juality of cloth, and so great has been the success ot 
this specialty that the firm now employs over lov girls 
in the production of underelothing. Closely connect. 
ed with this department is the department of silk and 
merino goods for underwear, including both ladies: 
and gentlemen’s garments. A look atthe stock proves 
| the wisdom of the firm in enlarging their premises: 
for the goods fairly overflow the once commodivus 


sture how. 





Music Notes. 

ME. A. P. PECK'S POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The state of the elements and the condition of our 
horse-car accommodations, on Friday and Saturday of 
last Week, Were as unpropitious as could well be for 
the opening of Mr. Peck’s concerts. and, considering 
these very depressing drawbacks. the attendance 
was remarkably good. As the concerts, as a series, 
are not yet completed. we will not enter into detailed 
criticism of the opening concert. Mrs. Moulton, Miss 
Phillipps, Miss Mehlig. Mr. Packard, Mr. Whitney. 


i| 
1} 


1} 


| Mr. Dow and the Beethoven Quintette Club appeared 


at the first concert. and the same combination at the 


| storm. The concerts Were rarely enjoyable. and 


| the surprise and delight of the judicious Mr. Peck’s 
admonition that no encores could be accepted was 
serupulously adhered to. The remaining concerts 


r = >a More propit: 3 >, anc 
a friendly power entirely upon his own responsibility } have been postponed to a me propitious time, and 


i} the same fine combination will Appear at Music Hal 
on the evening of the 22d and afternoon of the 23d 
| POPULAR ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


The first of these concerts, on Wednesday after- 
sus hall and reading-room. which are to be | noon last. was well attended by au appreciative audi- 


ence. The programme included a pleasing list o 
| classical and popular selections. The orchestra un 


most charmingly rendered Stigelli’s ‘The Tear” and 
a cavatina by Pacini. Mr. J.C. D. Parker contributed 
Mendelssohn’s concerto in D-minor with his usual 
taste, and, with Mr. Wulf Fries, Chopin’s Polacca in 
C. The concert was an undoubted success, and there 
would seem to be no doubt that this series so suc- 


New England Conservatory of Music, at Wesleyan 
Hall, on Saturday last, was extremely pleasing. The 


being very bad. The programme consisted of five 


Mr. E. J. Butler, Messrs. Ford, Eichler and Fries, with 


Gounod’s “Medje” and Mattei’s ever-pleasing song, 
‘Nonever,” was very satisfactory. But the gem of 
the concert was the clarinet solo “Elegie” by August 
Kiel. Mr. Gustav Rudolphsen’s rendering was excel- 
lent. Every tone was full, clear and well-sustained, 


sionally quite discordant. 


sociation concerts will begin on Thursday afternoon 


will be maintained during the approaching series. 
During the season the novel feature of choice vocal 
works by a chorus of mixed voices, will probably be 
introduced. The programme of the first concert will 


regular season of this theater opened on Monday last, 
with Mr. Couldock in “Old Phil’s Birthday” and the 
Lydia Thompson troupe in “The Brigands.” We 
mention these two events in connection as, unfor- 
tunately for managers, they have had an intimate 
relation in the effect upon the business of all our 
places of amusement. As regards the entertainment, 


Mr. Couldock’s “Phil Stapleton” is the best specimen 


es 
from exaggeration, and is earnestly and powerfully 
intense. 
to be impressed by the delicate and touching pathos 
of the later success, wherein the struggle between the 
conflicting emotions of paternal love, honor, family 


lar power. 
scope. 
to be commended for making the most of their re- 
Itisan elegant piece of statuary. | spective parts. 


Mr. J.W. Wallack. 


be pointless enough, and, as it is, it is the faintest ef- 
fort the troupe has given us. 
Weathersby, Mr. Edouin and Mr. Beckett do all that 
is possible with it, and as the piece is agreeably brief 
it answers the purpose of amusing very pleasantly 
for an hour or so. 
dance by Miss Thompson and Mr. Edouin, the laugh- 
ing couplets and chorus from Offenbach, and some 
burlesque highway-robbery business by Mr. Beckett. 


afternoon with “The Chimney Corner.” In the even- 
confidently accepted. ing Miss Thompson will have a farewell benefit, ap- 
Those having a sweet tooth will fad choice confec- | pearing in Nan, the Good. for-Nothing,” and scenes 


epgagement at this house on Monday in his famous 
“Lord Dundreary.” During the week, he will present 
f 

which, from all accounts, greatly excels “Our Ameri- 
can Cousin” and **David Garrick.” 


: : . and one on Saturday afternoon, will be given at the 
Mr. H. Frank Rice, corner Washington and West] former of which Mr. Sothern will appear 


such a novel as Robinson's True to Herself” must 
have found a difficult task in arranging from the ma- 


catein plot, is not beyond the bounds of probability. 
Phe characters are originally conceived and strongly 


sternness 


aid of members of the equine tribe has received 
a severe shock. That the disease is highly 
contagious is now painfully apparent, but the 
stringent measures adopted in most of the sta- 
bles of the city will probably prove available in 
preventing any further great spread of the dis- 
ease. In New York city it is estimated that forty 
thousand horses are affected, and the stree<-car 
and omnibus companies continue the suspen- 
sion of their regular trips. ‘The disease is in- 
creasing and much alarm exists. In Rochester 
the epidemic has made such havoc that but few 
horses are to be seen upon the streets, and busi- 
ness is seriously interrupted. An order has 
been issued at Washington prohibiting the im- 
portation of diseased horses from Canada. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hon. Daniel Needham, of Groton, has offered 
to donate to the State forty acres of high and 
dry land in the town of Ayer, for a site for the 
State Prison, if it is decided to remove the present 
one. The inspectors of the prison are said to 
favor the acceptance of the offer. 

CONNECTICUT. 

What a clergyman knows about music is thus 
succinctly told by Rev. T. L. Shipman, of Jewett 
city, Conn., a correspondent of Dr. Tourjee, of 
this city, who chanced to receive one of his cir- 
culars in regard to the new series of Wednes- 
day-afternoon orchestral concerts :— 
You have honored me with your circular ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘Musical Public of America.” 
My claim to the honor you have accorded me is 
a very equivocal one. Some sixty years ago, 
when in college, I presented myself before the 
chorister of the college choir to be drilled in 
tue elements of sacred music. I succeeded, or 
thought I succceded, in singing the first note. 
Beyond that I have never got. Several year: 
since, while attending an installation, a young 
lady sung, accompanying it with the piano, a 
number of sacred songs. At length she played 
without singing something that seemed to be 
very well received. In all simplicity l asked her 
if that was ‘‘Old Hundred.” She replied that it 
was ‘‘Napoleon’s March.” If I had been earlier 
instructed in the technique of this divine art I 
should have escaped the embarassment into 
which I was thrown on a certain occasion: On 
an exchange with the Rev. Dr. Bond of Nor- 
wich, as I entered the porch the chorister, whose 
whole soul was wrapped up in music, met me. 
“‘T would thank you to read flats this morning.” 
What “flats” were was entirely beyond my com- 
prehension, but I concluded he must mean flat 
hymns, so I selected the flattest I could find. 
My sermon I knew was flat. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the whole service that morning 
was a very symmetrical one. I wish you great 
success in your good work, and I pledge you 
my ‘‘cooperation” to the extent of my ability. 


essfully inaugurated, will prove as popular as it de- 
erves. The second concert will take place on the 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY “RECITAL.” 

The two huaodred and forty-seventh recital of the 
udience was much smaller than usual, the weather 
ery fine selections. The quartette for piano, violin, 
iola and violoncello, by Mozart, and trio in G for pi- 


no, violin, violoncello, by Haydn, were rendered by 


ery fine effect. Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen’s rendering of 


nd much power was displayed. There was but one 
efect to mar the beauty of this fine production, and 
» 4 sensitive ear it was a great defect. The piano 
yas under pitch, rendering the accompaniment occa- 


THE HARVARD =YMPHONY CONCERTS. 
The eighth annual series of Harvard Musical Ae- 


ext. The high standard of the previous concerts 


e found in our “Entertainment” column. 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 
The second week of the horse-distemper and of the 


has been pleasantly varied and really enjoyable. 


f that peculiar type of character-parts in this actor’s 
special line. His acting of it is in the main free 


Even blasé theater-goers could scarcely fail 


ride and assumed dishonor, is portrayed with singu- 
The other characters afford but limited 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Fuller and Mrs. Barry ure 





Sunday Services. 
MORGAN CHAPEL.—Rey. HENnY MoRGAN at 
71.2, “Temperance in High Lite, Temperance in Rul- 
ers.” Services morning and afternoon by the Metho- 
dists. 


Mr. Page does not improve upon ac- 
uaintance. The little drama was nicely mounted, 
nd has been very favorably received. 

The burlesque of “The Brigands” has been given 
ere in aformer season, but never before with the 
resent cast. The piece is a travesty of the oid 
imiliar drama, “The Brigands,” last played here by 
But for the interpolation of some 
f Offenbach’s choice morsels taken from the opera 
f the same name as the burlesque, the piece would 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For bargains in MEN’s and Boys’ CLOTHING, visit 
the EAGLE, corner of Washington and Essex. . 





Miss Thompsou, Miss! The pure HAIR MATTRESSES, made by STEVENS, 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 


anything better. 





They have a splendid. stock of MEN’s and Boys 
CLOTHING at the EAGLE. Fine Overcoats, Panta- 
loons and Suitings. Bestof Clothing at lowest prices. 
Washington, corner of Essex. 


The notable features are a unique 





The effect most desirable from use of a sauce is 
that it makes the article in which, or upon which, it 
is eaten taste well. The HALFORD LEICESTERSHIKE 
TABLE SAUCE is the very best of relishes. 


~The Brigands” will be given for the last time this 


rom *Lurline,” ~Kenilandworth.” 
The great comedian, Mr. Sothern, will open his brief 





ALL GRADES OF CIGARS, in their choicest brands. 
both imported and Key West, are kept in full stock at 
the lowest prices by 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
99 Washington Street. 


vr the first time here Oxenford’s comedy, *Sam,” 





PURE OLD PorT WINE.—We make the sale of this 
wine a specialty; we have a large stock of the best 
kinds, and can warrant it in cases of sickness to be 
perfectly pure. 


Two matinee entertainments, one on Wednesday, 


as “Dun- 
lreary” and at the latter as “Garrick.” 

THE “BOSTON,” 
A real dramatic novelty has been offered at this 
1ouse during the week, prese:(ing Mr. Lester Wal- 
ack in an entirely new line of study. The adapter of 


JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
99 Washington Street. 





WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA is the only 
prompt, eficient and safe master of such symptoms as 
loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Dizziness, Sleeplessness, Melancholy, Constipation, 
Flatulence, mental and physical debility, as well as 
many others which if neglected will soon place ‘the 
house we live in” beyond the reach of any remedy. 
H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 Washington street, Bos- 
ton. 


erial, excellent as it was in narrative form, a sym- 
netrical and interesting play. Mr. Brougham has 
lone his work well, aud has produced in “John 
tarth” a play which, while melodramatic and _ intri- 








OUR CoUNTRY.— 

When first our sires her flag unfurled, 
And let it float upon the bseeze, 

But thirteen stars it showed the world, 
Where’er it waved, ou land or seas. 

To such dimensions has she grown, 
We number now almost two-score, 

The most enlightened nation known, 
Our power extends from shore to shore. 

Our boys can dress in handsome clothes, 
Coat, PANTS, VEST, HAT and SHOES complete, 

Which they can bus at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington streets. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. — Miss H. 
M. KNOWLTON’s Class in Drawing from Objects and 
from Life, will open on FRIDAY, Nov. Ist., at 32 
SUMMER ST., Room Lt. 
Reference.— Mr. W. M. Hunt. 


lrawn. 

As John Garth,’ Mr. Wallack displayed a subtlety 
of interpretation and a power of depicting deep emo- 
ion that would alone suffice to stamp him as a true 
wtist. To those accustomed to regard Mr. Wallack 
isaconsummately gracetul and finished light com- 
‘dian, the sustainedt strength, earnest intensity and 
manifested in the earlier scenes of the 
irama must have been very surprising. The charac- 
acter is a singular combination of bitter cynicism 
ind aWectionate devotion, yet in portraying its every 





Possibly 


knight; but to those who demand a more substantial 
standard this performance afforded rare gratifica- 
tion. 
Mrs. Booth, in the rather ungracious part of **Hes- | 
ter Durham,” more than excelled her usual excellent 
standard in the natural earnestness and dignity of 
ner acting. Miss Noah, barring some mannerisms, to 
which, however, we are resignedly accustomed, 
played Minnie Garth” with real simplicity and pa- 
thos. Mr. Weaver gave an uneven, but not ineffec- 
tive rendering of the fatherly villain, **Paulo Baretti.” 
Mr. Norton came out with unusual power as “Greg: 
ory Durham.” Mr. J. J. Sullivan had an ardu- 
ous task as the young hero, **Antonio Baretti,” which 
he performed creditably, considering his natural dis- 
advantages of voice and limited elocutionary ability. 
The play is well mounted and is so much superior 
to the ordinary run of pieces of this kind that it is to 
be regretted that the opportunities of witnessing it 
have been so limited. 
Mr. Wallack will appear in “John Garth” for the 
last time this afternoon. In the evening a very at- 
tractive bill will be presented. 
The gratifying annouacement is made that Miss 
Charlotte Cushman will open an engagement at thts 
house on Monday next. The great tragediemne is in 
the ripest prime of her artistic powers, and a great in- 
tellectual treat is in store for lovers of the legiti- 
mate. Macbeth” has been selected for the opening 
play, Mr. J. B. Booth appearing as ** Macbeth.” 

THE "ST, JAMES,” 
This establishmeht has been closed during the week 
to admit of needed repairs, and will, it is announced 
by Mr. Leake, the enterprising manager, open Novy. 9th 
entirely repainted and renovated, with a strong com- 
pany. The powerful play, **A Life’s Revenge,” in which 
Mr. Frank Mayo appeared with great success at the 
Boston a few seasons since, will be the attraction. 
On Monday Nov. 11th the manager promises the great 
fairy operatic spectacle “Roi Carotte” with a tine get- 
ting up, and we shall, probably, again see such houses 
as When the Aimee and Lydia Thompson's troupes 
held the boards there. 


6t-septzs. 

NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC—Es- 
tablished by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, at 
Tremont Temple, Boston. Only artists of high grade 
as teachers. THOMAS RYAN, Director. 

septlt 6m 





WANTED, to complete a file for binding, 
The Radical, for September, 1367 (vol. LI.. No. 1). 
Any subscriber to the work, who does not expect to 
bind it for preservation, will confer a favor on OLIVER 
JOHNSON, 12s E. 12th street, New York, by forward- 
ng to him this number by mail. A reasonable price 
will be paid for the same. It novz 








MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston .—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of %205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m augt 


OFFICE HIGHLAND STREET RAIL- 
WAY —CoRNER DUDLEY Sr., Boston. OCTOBER 
19, 1872.—On and after THURSDAY, Oct. 24, cars o 
this Company will run from Grove Hall over Warren 
and Dudley streets, Shawmut avenue, Tremont, Eliot 
and Washington streets, through Temple place, and 
return via Tremont street, Shawmut avenue, Dudley 
and Warren streets. They will be run every fifteen 
minutes from 6 A. M. to 7.30 A. M,; every ten min- 
utes from 7.30 A. M. to 7.30 P. M.; every fifteen min- 
utes from 7.30 P. M. to 9.30 P. M.. and every twenty 
minutes from 9.30 P. M. to 10.50 P. M. Return trips 
from Temple place will commence at 6.40 A.M, and 
will be run “very fifteen minutes till 8.10 A. M.; and 
then on ten minctes’ time till 8.10 P. M.; on filteen 
minutes, time till 10.10. P,, and at 10.30, 10.50, 11.10 
and 11.30 P. M. 

On and after MONDAY, Oct. 28 additional cars run- 
ning from Dudley steeet to Temple place will be put 
upon the road, giving a five-minutes’ line on Shawmut 
avenue, which will be further increased to at least a 
three-minutes’ line after the completion of the Com- 
pany’s stable on Shawmut avenue, near Washington 
street. 

No expense has been spared in the construction and 
equipment of this road, and it is intended to furnish a 
quality of accommodation equal to anything in this 
vicinity. 

Special cars are provided‘ for those wishing to 
smoke, to be runevery half hour, at least. in pleasant 








NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic, 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The cars of the Union Freight Railway began 
loading at Battery wharf Wednesday. A con- 
nection was made with the tracks of the Old 
Colony Railroad that day, and the tracks have 
since been laid on Commercial wharf. 

The twenty-second triennial festival of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion occurred Monday evening week. An ad- 
dress by Henry W. Wilson, Esq., a member, was 
delivered in the Music Hall at half-past six 





o'clock, after which a social levee was held, 
with music and dancing, until the close of the 
evening. A collation was supplied from eight | 
to ten o'clock in Brumstead Hall. | 

A sad accident occurred Wednsday night 
while the torchlight processton was passing the 
corner of Park and Tremont streets, at about 
twelve o'clock. The mortar used in the little 
frigate ‘‘Constitution” in the discharge of fire- 
works, exploded, severely injuring Mr. Cornel- 
ius E. Masten, the gentleman under whose 
charge the rockets and bombs were fired. Mr. 
Masten’s left arm was almost torn from the 
socket, and his left thigh fractured. Patrick 
Daley was hit in the leg bya fragment. A doc- 
tor ordered the removal of both men to the City 
Hospital. 

One of the most mysterious tragedies ever 
known was committed in Dorchester district Sun- 
day night fortnight. Mr. Charles Lane, of the | 
tirm of Charles Lane & Co., commission mer- 
| chants, was called to the door of his residence | 
on Hancock street, by the ringing of the door- 
bell, just before nine o'clock in the evening, and 
‘| had hardly opened the door when he received a 
shot from a pistol in the abdomen, and the as- 
sassin, to whom no clue has been obtained, ran | 
away. Mr. Lane was possessed of considerable , 
property, but had not an enemy in the world 
!}that he knew of, though he has had some busi- 
ness controversies with different parties. He | 
died at half past nine o'clock the next morning. 
The board of alderman have offered a reward 
of $5000 for the discovery of the assassin. j 
t| A horse epidemic—for such it has now really | 
- | become—exists in a terrible degree in this city | 








| der Mr. Zerrahn played Mendelssohn’s overture. 


| “Meeresstille.” Strauss’s waltz, “A Thousand an 


and suburbs, though fortunately the fatal cases 
i} reported are few in number. 


| ture; and in the closing chapter tells all about hang- 


The horse-rail- | 
| One Nights.” and Rietzel’s “Sylpheiden Polka.” with | roads have suffered to a considerable extent, as 
Minister Bancroft has writtem @ etter of acknowl" | fine expression. Mrs. Barry was in her best voice and | well as the stage-lines, and business requiring the 





weather, and the rule of "No Smoking” on close cars 
will be enforced. Conductors who allow it will be dis- 
charged. 

RATES OF FARE. 

Single cash fare, six cents. Tickets, twenty for a 
dollar; five for twenty-fiye cents; sold in the cars, or 
at the office. 

MOODY MERRILL, President. 
SAMUEL LITTLE. Treasurer. 
DONALD KENNEDY, } 

s.5 ROWE. 

CHAS. J. HAYDEN, 
JACOB PEANN, 
JOs. H. CHADWICK. 
EDWARD THOMPSON, } 


» Directors. 


oct tf 





HOW TO TAKE GARE OF PLANTS IN 
WINTER. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE WINDOW GARDENER. 
BY EDWARD s. RAND, JR. 


“It furnishes minute instructions for window-gar- 
dening; gives the history, mode of culture, etc.. of 
cyclamen, smilax, camellia, azaleas. heath. gerani- 
um, heliotrepe. ferns in the parlor, and a host of other 
plants which belong to this department of florticul- 


ing baskets. and the plants that should be grown4n 
them,” ete., etc. 
lvolume. Illustrated. Price $1. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


SHEPARD & GILL, 


Republican Campaign of 1872. 
HEADQUARTERS 
Republican State Committee of Massachu- 
8 


GEO. B. LORING, Chairman, 221 
GEO. 8. MERRILL, Secretary, } Washington st., 
5. B. STEBBINS, Treasurer, ~ Boston. 


The rooms of the Committee, as above, are open day 
and evening, and fully supplied with documents, 
speeches and leading journals; the Republicans of 
the State are cordially invited to visit the Headquar- 
ters frequently during the campaign> 
Speakers supplied and engagements made fur Town 
Committees and Clubs. 
Check Lists of all Wards in the city of Boston con- 
veniently arranged for examination. 
The Chairman or Secretary of the Committee will 
be at the rooms each day during the campaign, from 
1] A. M. to l2 o’clock, and one of the officers at all 
hours, day and evening. 

GEO. 5. MERRILL, Secretary. 
Boston, October 24, 1872. 


REPUBLICAN NOMINATIONS. 


For President, 
ULYSSES Ss. GRANT, 
for LLLINoIs. 

For Vice-President, 


HENRY WILSON, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
For Presidential Electors. 


At Large—EBENEZER R. HOAR. of Concord. 

.  — JOHN M. FORBES, ot Milton. 

District L\—WILLIAM T. DAVIS, ot Plymouth. 

*  .2—HARRISON TWEED, ot Taunton. 

“ 3—ALVAN SIMONDs. of Boston. 

- 4—EDWARD H. DUNN, of Boston, 

: 5—AMOs F. BREED, of Haverhill. 

6—LUTHER DAY, of Lynn. 

§ 7—JOHN C. HOADLEY, of Lawrence. 

” S—AARON C. MAYHEW, of Milford, 

ia 9—STEPHEN SALISBURY, of Worcester. 
10—LEVI STOCKBRIDGE, of Amherst. 

’  LI-HENRY ALEXANDER, Jr. of Springfield. 


For Congressmen. 


I—JAMES BUFFINTON., of Fall River. 
2—BENJAMIN W. HARRIs, of East Bridge- 


water. is 

Maa ace WHITING, of JBoston High- 
ands. . 

te 4—SAMUEL HOOPER, of Boston. 

e 5—DANIEL W. GOOCH, of Melrose. 

is 6—BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, of Gloucester. 

+ 7—EBENEZER R. HOAR, of Concord. 

. 7—(Old) C. C. ESTY, of Framingham. 

“ 8—JOHN M.S. WILLIAMS, of Cambridge. 

big 9—GEORGE F. HOAR, of Worcester. 

*  JO—-ALVAH CROCKER, of Fitchburg. 

*"  JI—HENRY L. DAWES, of Greentield. 


State Ticket. 
For Govyernor—WILLIAM B. WASHBURN of Green- 


eld. 
Lieutenant-Governor—THOMAS TALBOT of Bille- 
rica. 
Secretary of State—OLIVER WARNER of North- 
ampton. 
aierney Caner HARLES R. TRAIN of Boston. 
Auditor—CHARLES ENDICOTT of Canton. 
Treasurer—CHARLES ADAMS, JR., of North Brook- 
field, 


SPEAKERS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


The following appointments for public meetings 
have been arranged :— 

DR. GEORGE B. LORING. 
Saturday evening, Nov. 2...... «...Worcester, 
Monday eve.ing, Nov. 4...........Salem. 

GEN. BENJAMIM F. BUTLER, 
Monday evening, Nov. 4..... +++e-.- Gloucester. 
GEN. JOHN L. SWIFT. 
Saturday evening, Nov. 2...........East Boston. 


District 


Monday evening, Nov. 4......... «Lawrence. 
HON. HENRY L. DAWES. 
Saturday evening, Nov. 2..... -...Fitchburg. 
Monday evening, Nov. 4...... +++eNorth Adams. 
J. B. D. COGSWELL, ESQ. 
Saturday evening, Noy. 2..........Milford. 
Monday evening, Nov. 4.......... -. West Newton. 


» HON. THOMAS RUSSELL. 
Saturday evening, Noy.2........... Woburn 
Monday. NOV. 4...ccccseescesseces - Medford. 


HON. CHAS. W. SLACK. 


daturday evening, NOV. 2...++e++e+++++-Canton. 
Monday evening, Nov. 4..+++++++. Marblehead. 


HON. N. B. BRYANT. 
Monday evening, Noy. 4...........Marblehead 








GRAND CENTRAL 
OPENING EXHIBITION, 
NOS. 35, 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Cushman & Brooks. 


Having devoted the whole of October to enlarging, 
decorating and refurnishing their establishment on 
Temple place, have now completed their extensive im- 
provements. 

They cordially invite the public to attend a 


GRAND OPENING EXHIBITION, 
The First Week in November, 


WHEN MANY 


NEW AND ELEGANT GOODS 


Will be displayed, including many latest Novelties in 
their line, and of this season’s importation. Their 
store is so well and favorably known to the public 
that itis unnecessary to call special attention to its 
many and diversified attractions, which will be re- 
doubled by the new and extensive additions. They 
hope to see on this occasion as many of their friends 
and patrons as can conveniently attend. 





Cushman & Brooks, 


GRAND CENTRAL 
Dry & Faney Goods Establishment. 
NOS. 35,37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON. lt 


nov 2 


~NEW AND DESIRABLE ! 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Are now opening Full Lines of 


CARPETS! 


UNEQUALLED IN EXTENT AND VARIETY 


—AND- 


Unmatched in Price! 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON [STREETS. 
it 


STS. 





COR. WASHINGTON AND WEST 
NEW LOT 


FRENCH PAPER ot the “Grand Quadrille” pat- 
tern, in light shades, with the Square Envelopes. 
MOURNING PAPERS 
IN NEW STYLES. 
BARGAINS IN STATIONERY. 


H. FRANK RICE, 


Formerly at LORING’S, 


No. 327 Washington Street, cor. of West. 
nov2 tr 


The Royal Gallery of Art, 
ANCIENT & MODERN. 


NOVEMBER 


apd remained in the service till 1850. 


- 
“sy 


Enlargement and Improvement. 


Fowle, Torrey & Co, 


Having completed their alterations and improvements 


in the building, 
164 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Invite inspection of their 
Superior Facilities 


For the exhibition and sale of 


CARPETS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


The principal salesroom, extending 230 feet from 


Washington to Hawley street, with other spacious 
rooms, afford the most 


AMPLE SPACE AND LIGHT 


For the Exhibition of Goods to the best advantage. 
The establishment is believedto be completein every 
detail for the comfort and convenience of 


CARPET BUYERS. 


Who will tind in stock, and assorted by frequent ar- 
rivals, 


TURKEY, 


AXMINSTER, 
MOQUETTE, 
AND WILTON 


CAHPE TS, 


Together with new designs in 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


TAPESTRIES, 


THREE-PLY 
AND INGRAINS. 
—ALSO— 
RUGS, MATS, 
And Every Description of Carpet Goods. 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


164 Washington Street, 
19 and 21 HAWLEY STREET, 
BOSTON. 


TASTE AND STYLE! 


novz 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Invite the attention of ladies to their 


Unparalleled Display of 


Suits and Garments 


In Latest Modes from 


PARIS, LONDON AND BERLIN! 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. 
nov2 it 


TWO NEW BOOKS: 
|. KEEL AND SADDLE: 


A Retrospect of Forty Years of Military and Naval 


Service. By JoseErpH W. REVERE. 1 vol. l2mo. 
82.00. 

~The authorentered the United States Navy in 182s, 
He visited al- 
most all the coast countries on the globe, and has 
something interesting to say about each of them, He 
saw many famous personages. among whom were the 
mother of Napoleon, Lady Stanhope, and Beranger. 
and describes them with agreeable minuteness. He 
travelled extensively in Egypt, the Holy Land, spain 
and Algeria, and in a long term of Mediderranean 
service came to know intimately every part of that 
beautiful sea. 

When the war of the Rebellion broke out, he «ffered 
his services to the government, and entering the 
army as colonel of a New Jersey regiment, served 
with distinction until after the battle of Chancellors- 
WE i0 

“We have endeavored to give an outline of the 
course of the author’s eventful life, but of the flavor 
and charm of the narrative we can convey no fair idea. 
There is a freshness and genuineness in the story of 
his travels that will command general admiration.” — 
The Literary World. 


(I. A COMEDY OF TERRORS. 


By James DeMille. author of The Dodge Club,” etc. 
Vol. 25 in *Osgood’s Library of Novels.” svo .Pa- 
per, 75 cents. Cloth, $1.25. 

This story has much of the variety of incident and 
vivacity of style which distinguish the Dodge Club” 
and “American Baron.” and which have made the 
author one of the most popular of American novel- 
ists. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. O8G00D & CO., BOSTON. 
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NO ADVANGE. IN PRICES. 


FINE OVERCOATS 


At Retail by the Manufacturers. 


We offer at retail, at as low prices as last year, our 
entire stock of WINTER OVERCOATS—many lots of 
which are made from the best materials imported— 
and as good in every respect as though made to order. 





MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 


BUTTERICK & CO.’S. 
Patterns of Garments 


—ARE SULD BY— 


LL. BATES 


181 Washington Street. 


novz 2t 





ge Catalogues of the Newest Fashions FREE. 


hove at 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS. 


NEARLY READY: 
Off the Skilligs. 
A NOVEL, 


— BY — 


JEAN INGELOW. 





A Superb Copy of this choice Work, 


Containing 144 highly finished Engravings, 
Proofs before letters, on India Paper. 


in crimson crushed Levant Morocco. 





FOR SALE BY 


LITTLE, BROWM & CO., 





151 Washington Street 


octl9 5 9 


110 Washington Streer. 
nova lt 


| 


UNION CONFECTIONERY WORKS, 
37 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


Finest assortment of PURE CANDIES to be found 


| in the city. 


| 4 vols. in 2. atlas folio. splendidly bound by Hayday | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


nove Wholesale and Retall. 3m 
DR. BENJ. T. PRESCOTT, JR., 
DENTIST, 
No. 17 Tremont Street, Orr. THE MUSEUM. 
Teeth cleaned. filled andextracted. Artificial teeth 
tuserted, from one to an entire set, and warranted. 
nov2 3m 


1872. 
Freeman, Carey & Co. 


155 & 157 Washington St., 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


Our Fall apd Winter Stock is now complete in 
best styles and quality of Goods, to which we re- 
spectfully invite the inspection of our customers 
We offer the best-cut garments 
LOW 


and the public. 
and manufactures in Boston, and at 
PRICES as last season. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


Promptness and 


as 


Honorable dealing. Low prices. 
personal attention, that all who favor us with their 
patronage will receive satisfaction. 


FINE CLOTHING. 


In this department we have no competition—as 
every garment we sell is made by our custom work- 
men during the dull season, and is guaranteed equal 


to custom work. 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


Every article needful for GENTLEMEN’sS UN- 
DERWEAR, of the Newest Style and Best Quality, 
will be found iu our stuck, and at very low prices. 


Freeman, Carey & Co., 


155 Washington Street. 
oct26 2t 


AT THE NEW MARBLE WAREHOUSE 


We Have Been Receiving 


For the past six weeks per steamer from England, 
especially tor our Best 


RETAIL TRADE, 
Large quantities of the chuicest 4 
AXMINSTERS., 
WILTONS, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
AND OTHER RICH CARPETS. 


WE HAVE ALSU 


LARGEST STOCK OF AMERICAN 
CARPETS, 
Oil-Cloths, etc., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


We offer them at a small margin on cost 
of production, 


In the city. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 & 45 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


4e Latest improved Passenger Elevator to each of 
the six immense halls. 2t-oct26 


The French Band 


MCPHAIL’S PIANOS. 


Boston, July 3, 1872. 

Mons. Pautus, Leader, Mons. MAtry, second 
Leader, and the Solo Artists of the Band of the Garde 
Républicaine, have visited the Pianoforte Manufac- 
tory of A. M. MCPHAIL & CO. with the greatest 
satisfaction and delight. They take great pleasure 
in being able to express their unanimous and 
unqualified commendation of the McPhail 
Pianos. In thorough Workmanship, volume and 
purity of tone, sty.ec and superb finish, we believe 
the MePhail Pianos have no superiors in 


the world. 
GEORGE PAULUS, 
Chef de Musique de la Garde RKépublicaine de Paris, 
Chevalier dela Légion @ Honneur. 
H. MAURY, 
Sous-chef de Musique de la Garde LRépublicaine de 
Paris, Professeur au Conservatoire de Musique de 
Paris. 
SYLVESTRE, Cornet Solo, 
ELIE, Flute Solo, 
PARES, Clarionette Solo, 
CAMBRAY. Sacophone Solo, 
HEMME, Clarionette Soto, 
CARACAPPA, Saxrhorn-basse Solo, 
BOUCHON, Sachorn-alto Solo, 
BEECKMANN, Clarionette Solo, 
LIGNER, Cornet Solo. 
oct6 tf 


Continued Brilliant Success of Ditvon & Co.'s 


GEMS OF STRAUSS !! 


This tine collection, now ‘tall the rage,” contains 
amoung its Gems (which fill 250 large music pages.) 


GERMAN HEARTS, AQUARELLEN, 1001 NIGHTS, 
MANHATTEN, MORGENBLATTER, ARTIST- 
LIFE, LOVE AND PLEASURE, BURGER- 
SINN, BLUE DANUBE, MARRIAGE- 
BELLS, BONBONS, WINE, WOMEN AND SONG, 
and many other popular Waltzes. 
PIZZICATO. NEW ANNEN, TRITSCH TRATSCH, 
and other Polkas, with a goodly number of first-rate 
Quadniles, Galop-. Mazurkas, &¢. Price. in Boards, 
$2.50; Cloth, $3.00. Sent, post-paid, for retail 

price. 





The Great New Church Music}Book, 


THE STANDARD, 


still “waves” and is on the point of being introduced 
to a multitude of SINGING SCHOOL= now to com- 
mence. The authors are L.O. EMERSON of Boston, 
aud H. R. PALMER of Chicago, neither of whom 
will be satisfied with less than 
Twice the Ordinary Circulation. 

of Chureh Music Books. Do not fail to send $1.25, 
for which, for the present, Specimen Copies will be 


rent. 
Price $1.50. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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157 TREMONT STREET 


GEORGE W. WARE & CO. 
POFFER THEIR 
ENTIRE STOCK 


—OF— 


Parlor, Chamber 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENEY..... os seeseeceees PROPRIETOR 
Mr. W. B. PLOY De ccc cccccccccccsccccccccco MANAGER. 
SATURDAY, NOV. 2, 1872, 

POSITIVELY LAST TWO PERFORMANCES, here, 


of the 


LYDIA THOMPSON BURLESQUE COM- 
PANY. Q 


Afternoon (CHIMNEY CORNER, 
—AND THE— 


at2 v'clock, ¢ BRIGANDS. 





Evening at 7.30, The 

FAKEWELL BENEFIT) GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
of MISS ) Scenes fromthe Burlesques of 

LYDIA THOMPSON L*Lurline” and “Kenilworth.” 

MISS LYDIA THOMPSON IN 3 DIFFER- 

ENT CHARACTERS! 


MONDAY Eve'g. Nov. 4th, the eminent comedian, 


MR. SOTHERN, 


Will appear in his world-famous creation of 
LORD DUNDREARY. 





Last appearance of 


MR. LESTER: WALLACK. 


THIS (SATURDAY) MATINEE—by express de- 
sire eof many patrons, will be performed the Military 
Drama of : 
*sOURS.** 

HUGH CHALCOTE....Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 
THIS (SATURDAY) NIGHT—The “Octoroon” and 
“Trish Tutor.” 

Monday evening, Noy. 4—engagement of the Great 
Tragic Actress, 


MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 


Who will appear in her world-renowned imper-ona- 
tion of LADY MACBETH. on which occasion Mr. J. 
B. BOOTH will appear as Macbeth. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
EIGHTH SEASON. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

On THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Noy. 7, at 3 o'clock. 
ParT |. Overture to = Athalia.” Mendelssohn ; 
"Cantata: * Ariana & Navas.” Scena for soprauy 
svlo, with orchestra, Haydn, sung by Mme. ERMINIA 
RUDERSDORP? ; *First symphony, in C, Beethoven.— 
Parr ll. Overture to “Alfonso and E-trella.” Sehu- 
bert; Coneert aria; “Ch? io mi seordi,* Mozart (Mme. 
RUDERSDORFP): Overture to “Genoveva.” Schumann. 
Season Tickets for the Ten Concerts, with reserved 
seats, ul $10. For the single concerts, @1.25. For 
sale at the Musie Hall 

Finks? PUBLIC REHEARSAL, Wednesday, Nov. 6. at 
3P.M. Admission Fifty Cents; three for One Dollar 
to holders of season tickets to the concerts. 


BOSTON ATHENZUM : 


Beacon Sireet. 

THE FORTY-NINTH EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS AND STATUARY is now open. In connection 
with it the MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS exhibits 
a collection of ancient pottery, glass and bronze im- 
plements from Cyprus. Italo-Greek painted vaeos 
found in the tombs of Etruria and Magna Grweia, 
Majolica plates, Oriental armor, carved furniture, 
Venetian glass und Japanese and Chinese porcelain, 
9A. M.to6 P.M. Admission 25 cents. Smm-augl7 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH'S ANCIENT ATLAS. 


AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOG- 
RAPHY, BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL. Com- 
piled under the superintendence of Dr. WILLIAM 
SMITH and MrGrove. 

To be published in Five Quarterly Parts. 

price $7.00 each part 








Subscription 
Pakt IL. NOW READY. 
The present work has been more than fourteen years 
in preparation. The maps are drawn on a large scale, 
of the same size as those in Keith Johnston's Royal 
Atlis of Modern Geography, and have been executed 
by the most eminent engravers in Paris and London. 
They contain the modern names along with the un- 
cientones. There is also a series of smaller maps, 
in illustration of each country at different historical 
periods. To each of the larger raaps a full index ot 
names and places is appended. Circulars sent on ap 
plication. 
LITTLE, 
hoy. 2 It 


BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
THE NURSERY, 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


Superbly Illustrated. 
Terms—31.0a year in advance; 
number. Send stump for a sample. 
Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


15 cents a single 
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A SURE CURE FOR IN- 
TEMPERANCE. 


KNIGHTS’ TONIC FOR INEBRIATES. 


A Sure Oure for Intemperance. 








Testimonial from the High Sheriff, Middle- 
sex County. 


CounrTY JAIL, Lowell, Mass., } 
July, is71. j 
Saws. ©. KNIGHTS: 

DEAK SIR:—LT have administered your Tonie for 
Intemperance ” to persons whe have been committed 
to this jail, with excellent success. They were those 
suffering under great nervous excitement, bordering 
upon deliriuin. The = Tonie” quieted their nerves 
very soon, and they assured me it removed their eray- 
ing for liquor. [have also furnished the *Tonie” to 
others in this city, for their friends, who were suffer- 
ing from the indulgence of an uncontrollable appetite 
for drink. The result Was successful, and they ex- 
press great contidence in its efficacy. 1 recommend its 
use for the cure of intemperance, especially by those 
who hve chaarge of the inebriate, either in public in- 
stitutions or in private asylums. 


Very truly yours, 
CHAKLES KIMBALL, 
Sheriff of iddlesex Co, 





Mr. KNIGHTS: 

DEAR Stk:—I have used your “Tonic for Inebrl- 
ates” upon persons in my charge, and fully concur 
with Mr. Kimball in his recommeudation. It is an in- 
valuable remedy in the treatment of intemperance. 

Yours trury, 
CHAS. J. ADAMS. 

Master of House of Correction, Cambridge, Mass. 


Price $1.00 per Box. 


sold by all Druggis-ts. sent to any part of tho 
United States free of expense, on receipt of price. 


SAMUEL €. KNIGHTS Proprietor, 
503 Main St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





THE BEST 


CALIFORNIA WINES, 


We bottle all the different v wieties of CALIFORNEA 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant 
their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 
than the same quality of WINES can be bought tor 


from any other house in the country. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


99 Washington St., Boston. 


wuget cop 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 


Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTs, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &e. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers, 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &e. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 





Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf augl7 
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AND OTHER 


FURNITURE! 


—ALSo— 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF UPHOL- 
STERY MATERIALS, ; 


AT COST, 


And in some cases at 


i 


1 


Less than Cost! : 
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ELEGANT CHANDELIERS |: 
IN FINE CRYSTAL, 
RICH GILT, 
REAL AND IMITATION BRONZE, 
In new and very handsome designs not to be found 
in any other store in Bo-tor 
Also a great variety of 
Hall Fixtures, Brackets, Statucttes, 
Vases for Newell Posts. 
For sale at our New Store, 


No. 173 Tremont street. d 


8. A. STETSON & CO, 


5 to @20 per day! Agent- wanted! All Classes of 
working people. of either sex, young or old |i 
make more money at work for us in their spare mo | 0 
ments, or all the time. than at anything else. Partic. 


and 


4 











ulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 





C | ied ey tee 8S 


list. 


person will have aright to vote who 


sive). 
Ward l. Warp Room, 
from 7 P.M.to9P 


to5 P. M. and from 7. P.M. w 9 P. 
A.M.to5P.M 


from 7 P.M. to9 P.M. 


ing officers much time and trouble. 


NOTICE TO VOTERS. 


Notice i- hereby given that the Voting Lists of the 


several Wards of the City of Boston are completed 
and that copies of the same my be inspected at the 


tity Hall, and one copy at or near the place of voting 
neach Ward. Alllegal voters are requested to ca- 


amine said list-—and the fullowing clas-es of person . 
Whe are lable to be omitted, are particnlarly called 
upon Wy see if their names are correctly inserted :— 


Naturalized citizens whe have not been registere: 
t the City Clerk’s Office; also, those Bag it 
hanged their residences during the present year. 

Per-ons who have pot received any tax bill for 1372 
Persons taxed without their given names, : 
Persons who have reached their majority since May 
, Istz 
The Board of Aldermen will attend at their rour 
ity Hall, each day, until the fourth day of November 
ext, inclusive. for the purpose of correcting sat 
Persons who Wish t have their names inserte:t 
yustexhibit a paid tax bill of IS7L or 1872, and bo 
has not paid « 
4X assessed upon him within two years, according 
» law. = 
In order to accommodate the voters who reside in 


the wards most di-tant from the City Hall, the follow- 
ing additional arrangements have been made for the 
registration of voters during 
Election Day (from October 21 to November 2 inclu- 


the two weeks preceding 


- MERIDIAN STREET, daily 
Warde 2, 3, 4 and 5. ; 


City HALL, daily from 9 A.M. 
M. 


Ward-7 and 12. JENKINS BUILDING, BROADWAY 


corner of B street, daily trom 7 P. M. to 9 P. M 


Wards 6,5, 9.10 and 11. Ciry HAL, daily from 9 


Wards 13.14 and 15. OL_p City HALL ieeiieciaas 
aily trom 7P.M.togP. M. » ROXBURY, 
daily 


Ward 16. FIELD’s CORNER, DORCHESTER, 
Voters, by conforming as faras possibleto the above 
rrangements, will save themselves and the Tegister- 


&@ On Monday, the 4th day of November, reg~ 
tration of — can be effected Quly at a aa 


aos, —_ Hal 
y order of the Board of 
OCtl Pst “Mocisal 


B. MCCLEARY, City Clerg 
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as if controlling every movement. So have I 
seen a gay rider, ambling at first, then moving 
off at a trot, breaking into a gallop, and then 
carried off at a dashing speed in a real run- 
away. It does one’s heart good like a medicine 
to see and hear such a charming performance— 
so hearty, so natural, so gently furious, so pos- 
sessed with a demon of laughter that will not 


Col. T. W. Higginson in England. 
HIS RADICAL CLUB CONVERSATION. 

Several things had greatly impressed him in 

his brief journey. The first was the antiquity of 


European civilization and the treasures of art 
which it had collected during these many centu- 


here. If I am treated inthe same manner else- 
where I shall return to the old country full of 
content. During my stay here I have heard 
“the old country” mentioned again and again. 
You cannot abolish yoar antecedents. Out of 
England’s loins you have come. Your ances- 
try is stamped upon your faces, your laws, 
your politics and your characters. DeTocque- 


a man of large business connections, and yet 
this perfect chairman of a learned society. Col. 
Higginson thought such varied accomplishments 
in so young a man—only thirty-eight, he suc- 
ceeded his father as baronet in 1865—could only 
be possible to a man living in London, with all 
its resources ready to his hand. He spoke also 


GRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 


AND BRACKETS, 


BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 


OHAS. 


(CHARLES W. 


The Halford Chicago, Burlington and Quincey 


Railroad Company 


TO WHOM ALi 


ries. He described his first sight of Muckrost 
Abbey and Ross 
Inisfarne, of Conway Castle and the Cathedral at 
Cologne, and the strong impression these made 
upon him. Nothing in Paris had excited his 
imagination more than the carved stone figures 
that support the railing of a tower at Notre 
Dame—storks, griffins, ibises, the rhinoceros, 
and the rest that have looked down for so 
many centuries on the drama of history at 
Paris. An American goes prepared to receive 
the full force of these impressions, because 
here everything is so recent; and the moment 
he sets foot among the mouldering castles and 
abbeys, and the magnificent cathedrals, he con- 
nects with each ruin that he sees the whole his- 
tory of the mediwval times as it lies in his mind. 
But he said he found himself compelled, as trav- 
ellers must who had a much longer time before 
them than he had, to choose between many ob- 
jeets of interest, since all could not be seen. 
For instance he must give up Darwin or York 
Minster, ‘Tennyson or Salisbury Cathedral— 
and reminding himself that the churches could 
wait many years longer, while the men might 
not—he had chosen to see Darwin and Tenny- 


Castle, of the holy island of 


briefly of Sir Charles Dilke, of Odger and 
Bradlaugh, of his visit to the universities, and 
of other incidents of his journey, from which 
he has evidently brought back a very favorable 
idea of England, though still believing as fully 
as ever in our own country and its future. 

Col. Higginson found it very wet in London 
—but he had reason to suppose there was some- 
times a better climate, which could be enjoyed 
more. There were very few days wholly rainy. 

He was in Parliament during one of the dis- 
cussions of the, ‘‘Alabama” question, and saw 
evidences of a wish to conciliate America; in 
private society he had sometimes been called to 
account for the conduct of his college contem- 
porary, Mr. Bancroft Davis, but had generally 
replied that, such as Mr. Davis is, he has been 
made by European diplomatic life, having never 
been in public life in America until called into the 
State department to take part in the ‘‘Alabama” 
controversy. We had not been wholly reason- 
able in our expectations of the English; Mr. 
Seward had taken great pains to convince them 
that our rebellion had ngthing to do with slavery, 
and would not change the condition of the 
slaves; and when they were fairly persuaded of 
this we turned round and asked them to sympa, 


tions, says, re 
“T refuse to regard these wo. 
is the outgrowth of the other!” Atrocious igno- 
rance of each other is at the bottom of all our 

I trust that hereafter each nation 
the individuality of the other, while 
thoroughly maintaining its own. 
[Thus ended one of the most brilliant and yet 
solid courses of lectures ever given in the Lowell 
The attendance has been uniformly 
large, and the interest unfailing. Throughout 
the whole course Professor Tyndall has pleased 
And in the most chivalric manner 
he has stood up for the good name of the inves- 
tigators and teachers who have gone before 
him. | 


Rev. Dr. Barto! on “Verbal Tests in 
Re 


differences. 
will res 


Inatitute. 


everybody. 


matters of religion. 


ville, sympathizing with democratic institu- 
garding England and America— 


ple as two. 








on.” 


a 
LAST SUNDAY’S PULPIT DISCOURSE. 


We are yet far behind | the noble freedom at- 
tained by the Apostle Paul 1800 years ago in 
There were great differ- 


be castout. You shall see the beginning of the 
laugh carried well along till the excess of it 
seems to disturb her modesty. She covers her 
face with a newspaper, and some would think 
that she was resting. But, look! No sound. 
Only a jelly-like trembling of the whole body! 
On—on—till in desperation she runs from the 
room. Ah, there is a good honest heartiness in 
such an experience, and an overplus of pleas- 
ure; the highest pleasure reaches the edge of 
ain. 
’ It is impossible to discriminate between the 
wit that produces only pleasure of thought, and 
that which produces pleasure of laughter. A 
very simple incident narrated strikes the palpi- 
tating nerve of laughter, to the surprise of every 
one. Somethings end their power by once tell- 
ing. Others are never-failing. Even to think 
of them sets one off. We wake up nights, and 
happening to think of a good thing, bring down 
censure on our heads for untimely outbursts of 
laughter ‘‘when all honest and sober people 
should be asleep”! 

One peculiarity of laughter is, that it rages 
fearfully when you feel in your soul that it is 
wicked. It is ‘in meeting” that the danger is 
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TABLE SAUCE. 
THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


Made in any Part of the World 
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1-2 PINTS..-----------30 Cents. 


BRACKETS AMD LAMPS, 


BRONZE STATUETTES 
FOR NEWELL LIGHTS. 
A Large and Complete Selection, 
AT LOW PRICES. 
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369 Washington Street. 
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NEW HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


New Games, new Puzzles, new Dissected Maps and 
Pictures; new Alphabet and Building Blocks; new 
Magical, Chemical and Electrical Toys; new Steam 
Engines, Steambuats and Steam Fire Engines; new 
Magic Lanterns and Wonéer Cameras; new Hot Air 
and Steam Toys; new Automatons; new Panoramas 
and Magic Mirrors; new Christmas Tree Ornaments ; 
new Japanese aud other novelties and wonders; to 
which something new is being added daily. In addi- 


SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS, 


FREE OF GOV'T TAX. 


Coupon or Registered. 


FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


septy 40 STATE STREET. tf 
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ences of opinion even between those Christians 
who believed in some creed, as to just what that 
creed should be, whether it should declare a be- 
lief in the kingdom of God or the kingdom of 
: : Christ. He opposed either, as a verbal test. 
and to act so; they say, ‘Sach % thing has been | Tne people who read the Bible had more confi- 
tried for fifteen years at English Cambridge, | qunce in its infallbility than did those who wrote 
and has done no harm; it will be safe, then, t0/ i, ‘Phe doctrine he would preach to-day, and 
introduce it here.” But at Oxford and Cam- always had, was that to the soul alone should 
bridge he saw a bolder spirit than this, and one}. turn for light, and not let the kings or 
which some of our universities might well emu- | ()ronicles of ancient history usurp its place. 
late. Theré was once a man who, seeing a Bible fall 


Daren i i i ch t i it to 
prof. John Tyndall on “Light an d from its place in a charch, sprang to raise 1 
Heat.” 


the most alarming. Oh, there are some things 
that one should never think of in church! Re- 
sistance would be vain. All that could be done 
would be to stuff one’s mouth with a handker- 
chief and smother all sounds. 

No man canexplain to another why he laughs. 

There is nothing more absurd than to ask a 
man what there is funny in a story. Stories, 
like percussion bombs, must explode when they 
strike, or they are good for nothing. Stories 
that don’t go off are poor stock. 
There‘is one story which we never think of 
without a ripple, and never tell without a rush 
of laughter. Indeed, we are shaking now; but 
very likely our readers will see nothing in it. 
A good deacon had the bad habit of making 
very long family prayers. His wife was hard 
of hearing. One morning, for some reason, he 
prayed short, and then went to the barn to milk. 
On returning, he found his wife still kneeling, 
with closed eyes. He stepped up behind her, 
and shouted ‘‘Amen!” whereat she very quietly 
rose and went about her work. You don’t 
laugh. Well the spark is there, but your pow- 
der is not good.— Beecher. 


tion, all the old games and other home amusements for long boots 
that are as good as new—the whole forming the larg- oe 
est assortment of this class of goods in the United 
States. Wholesale and retail at 


ADAMS & CO.’S, 35 Bromfield Street. 


Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
ale ieee cae Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Cut this out and keep it “in your mind’s eye” for fu- 
eop3t och 


$B90,000 «ae Quincy Hall, Boston, 


FOR ONE HOUSE LOT! Ss — : asd oe — er a ST., New York. 
FIR V \ ORKS, (PARLOR BEDS. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
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Experienced men furnished with wagons for pro-}| At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


cessiuns, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m sept?! 


thize with us in fighting the battle of freedom. 

Col. Higginson found at the English univer- 
sities many signs of hope and progress. In this 
country our colleges are wont to speak timidly 


son rather than the glories of English church 
architecture. 

The first thing that struck him was a greater 
likeness between Americans and Englishmen 
than he had fancied; there must have been a 
change, he thought, since Emerson wrote his 
“English Traits,” and Hawthorne his ‘‘Old 
Home,” and he was told that English society 
was changing rapidly, and approaching nearer 
to the American tevel. In meeting journalists 
and radicals in London, where men of the two 
nationalities came together, he had found it 
ditticult to say, from looking or listening, which 
were English and which Americans. [no travel- 
ling by rail, instead of the self-centered, unso- 
cial Englishman of his imagination, he found 
quite as much companionship as among railway 
travellers in America. He tound some differ- 
ences not wholly in favor ot his countrymen. 
‘The tirst English crowd he saw at Chester, after 
the races, seemed to have less drunkenness and 
less desire to fight under the influence of drink, 
than an average American crowd in the same 
circumstances, and with its due admixture of 
the Milesian element, would have had. ‘There 
was u loyalty and sincerity also that contrasted 
favorably with some American qualities. He 
met a sergeant of the Guards at Dublin, to 
whom, on learning what his regiment was, he 
had paid some compliment on the renown ot 
the Coldstream Guards, which the soldier re- 
ceived with proper satisfaction, but some time 
afterward said, ‘tl would not have you think, 
sir, that you are to judge the Guards by me, 
though I um in the regiment now. I was trans- 
ferred to it after the battle of Alma, but I never 
was up to the standard of the Guards; I give 
you my word of honor I am the shortest man 
in the regiment.” ‘Thus, passing by his own 
gallantry in action, which had won him the pro- 
motion, he was chietly anxious that his regiment 
should lose no credit by him. The English 
women he thought more unlike the American 
women than the men are unlike our men; our 
women he thought superior, with more freedom 
and animation. 

Another thing which struck him was the small 
part that monarchy plays in English society— 
less than he had supposed. The question of its 
continuance was freely discussed, as depend- 
ing on the life of Queen Victoria, the behavior 
of the prince of Wales, and other matters of 
temporary consideration; and the position of 
the English sovereign had been described to 
him by an Englishwoman of great intelligence 
as one only suited, in these times, for a woman. 
No man, she thought, could well occupy it with- 
out uneasiness; if he did anything in it, he 
would be doing too much, and if he did nothing, 
as the position required, it would be considered 
a little unmanly. Englishmen look upon the 
hereditary monarchy chiefly as a useful contriv- 
ance fur avoiding the periodical excitement and 
vituperation such as attend our presidential 
elections. ‘hey prefer their president for life to 
our four years’ president, for this reason; an ar- 
gument,” said Col. H., ‘tof which I did not s 
the furce in England so much as I have seen 
since my return.” But this same Englishwo- 
man, who set so little store by the monarchy, 
was very unwilling to give up the hereditary 
aristocracy. ‘That, she thought, secured a 
standard of manners and intelligence which 
could not otherwise be had. When it was sug- 
gested to her that English nobles who had tray- 
elled in America, and those whom Col. LI. had 
seen in England, were not specially distin- 
guished for great knowledge or great retinement 
of manner, she found reasons tor this; they did 
not belong to the higher nobility, or they were 
radicals, or something else. But when tollow- 
ing up this topic, he generally found that this 
ideal standard upheld by the nobility receded 
as it was approached, and doubted whether it 
really had much value. A class of men at lei- 
sure, ready to turn that leisure to literature, is 
supposed to do much for culture in England, 
but he theught the experience of America and 
Germany was preferable in this respect to that 
of England, and saw no advantage in heredita- 
ry rank to compensate for its great disadvan- 
tages. 

‘There were immense advantages for intellec- 
tual culture in England, however, which Amer- 
ica had not yet, and perhaps never would have 
—the chief being concentration of power and 
resources. We can never hope to rival that 
ease of communication which exists in a small 
island, every part of which is within a days’ 
ride by rail of the metropolis. In London all 
kinds of talent are to be tound within reach one 
of the other; within a radius of three or four 
miles from the Athenzum Club live hundreds o1 
able men, each strong in his specialty, and at 
their club, between the hours of five and six, 
ope is sure to meet in the same room persons 
who can answer your questions on almost any 
subject. In America it is not so. We have 
a few literary men in Boston and Cambridge, a 
few men of science in Philadelphia, some men of 
affairs accustomed to society in New York, and in 
Washington some men who acquainted with poli- 
tics used to be callea statesmen, and will be again 
when this presidential contest is over; but there 
is no American city where all these classes exist 
together in great numbers as they do in Lon- 
don. ‘Then there are the libraries and museums 
and picture-galleries, which make an American 
wonder that he ever could have written anything 
untillie hadseen them; anything about Greek lit- 
erature, for example, without having explored 
the British museum—anything about the mid- 
dle ages without having seen the Kensington 
Museum, where is collected everything that il- 
lustrates the mediwval way of life. 

Col. Higginson said that he came home, nev- 
ertheless, contirmed ina feeling he had cher- 
ished before seeing England—that we had_ pre- 
served some literary traditions that the English 
have not, and are destined to exert an intluence 
vn the intellectual life of the English-speaking 
people quite as precious in its way as any that 
came from the mother country. America has 
something which England has not in regard to 
the form of literature and philosophy, while 
England’s part may be to furnish the material 
basis for the intellectual result. And he found 
this function of the American intellect freely 
recognized by Englishmen. Nobody claimed 
that there were Englishmen who excelled Em- 
erson and Hawthorne in their own peculiar 
province, or ever equalled them. There might 
be a difference of opinion as to the comparative 
value of their province and that of other men 
of letters, but in their own field these country- 
men of ours were acknowledged as the first. 
Nor were any other reasonable claims for our 
literary men denied there. And it was much, 
he thought, that a man of science like Tyndall 
should have the poems of Emerson by heart, and 
frankly express his indebtedness to ‘the Ameri- 
ean for this highest spiritual illumination. In- 
deed he found everywhere a willingness to do 
America justice, and thought this a good sign 
fur both nations. 

One of the public characters of England who 
long eluded his observation was ‘* Jeemes;” it 
was some time before he could appreciate the 
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its place again, when the minister said, ‘‘Never 
mind, I can return it to its place next Sunday.” 
But never can that book be again raised to the 
place it has wrongfully held, with chapters in it 
not decent to read, and old tales of Jewish law. 
The speaker, for one, had no reverence for the 
Bible, and revered no book or material object. 
He revered only what was alive and personal. 
He revered God and the soul—the breath of 
God; right, justice and the truth—not a dusty 
book or a dim old cathedral. The finely-bound 
Bible or velvet-covered prayer-book held the 
place in many hearts that the forbidden graven 
image did in others. : 

A man being asked if he loved a certain arti- 
cle of food, answered with indignation, ‘‘No; I 
loye my wife, Ilove my children, and love for 
things immaterial is nothing but profanation.” 
“The word of God” was what men called the 
Bible, but one of the very writers in it said, ‘“The 
word of God is not bound up,” and again, ‘“The 
word of God runneth very swiftly.” When a 
man’s heart was so bound up in God that no 
book could direct his attention, then was he 
near the kingdom of Heaven. But then, when 
we are asked, ‘‘By what text do you vindicate 
your belief?” we may answer as did Jesus when 
asked by what authority he said what he did, 
without referring to any book, ‘‘I am not com- 
pelled to tell you my authority,” or, ‘‘Who 
gave you authority to question me? My con- 
viction is my authority, and what more can I 
need?” At home the speaker had an old Bible 
which he used to see more than fifty years 
ago, inscribed with his father’s name, but he 
should fear, if that father was as honest in 
heaven as on earth, he would hate to have him 
put that book between himself and his Gad. 

‘The most perteet copy of the Bible ever printed 
had impertections, and to set this book up as 4 
standard was to rob God of his rights. Con- 

science was worth more as aguide. Jesus, Paul, 

Abraham and the prophets were great standard- 

bearers, but it was the standard we should fol- 

low, and not disregard that for the standard- 

bearers. If the standard-bearers had in many 

cases proved derelict in their duty, and for a 

while deserted the colors, we should follow the 

flag and not the men who had left the way. 

Dr. Bartol asked those of his congregation 

who remembered coming to him for comfort at 

any time in life to recollect whether he had ever 

given them a stone by sending them to any text 

or line of a book, or rather given them the con- 

solation of the heart and mind. The desire 

that was manifested by some now to put the 

word ‘‘God” or ‘‘Christ” in the constitution of 
the United States was caused by the old verbal 

superstition, and the extreme anxiety that the 

Bible should be read in the public schools came 

from the same idea. The old belief that the 

word of God was contained within leather cov- 

ers had yet a firm hold on the popular heart. 

The topics of the speaker in his sermons were 

not taken from texts, but from life, and popular 

needs, and meant to contain lessons drawn from 

life’s experience. The idea that the pupils in 

our schools should be compelled to read the 

Bible was as great a tyranny as ever disgraced 

an inquisition. Away, then, with every require- 

ment of verbal tests in religion, away with su- 

perstition regarding books, and believe in things 

and not in perversions of verbal ideas. The 

use of words was never to decide who were the 

children of God, or to be used as a test of the 

truth of our belief. A word might be taken as 

a flower from the hand, an expression of a sen- 

timent, but nothing more. The time would 

come when men should live not by bread alone, 

but by every word which proceeded out of the 

mouth of God. 
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The first portion of the lecture was devoted 

to a further consideration of the optical prop- dents of their 
erties of crystals. Various crystals were sub- 
jected to the action of polarized light and their 
images thrown upon the screen. Iceland spar, 
zircon, arragonite, barryta, arseniate of soda, 
quartz and mica were then treated, bringing 
into view superb bands, curves and circles of 
colored light. Uniaxial crystal gave single sets 
of rings, biaxial crystals double sets. 

Now, said the professor, these curves have 
each a detinite mathematical meaning. I have 
shown them to you that you might know the na- 
ture of the evidence upon which the undulatory 
theory rests. Not a color or band has been 
shown but can be calculated beforehand by 
means of this theory. You are probably well 
assured of the theory of gravitation. Now this 
undulatary theory is as well-grounded in optics 
as that of gravitation in astronomy. Ithas been 
even more severely tested. I bring you, then, 
this theory of the ether, not as a dream, but as 
a scientific verity. This wonderful agent which 
transmits the light connects stars and planets into 
an organic whole. It explains all new phenom- 
enaas they arise. As the planet Neptune was 
discovered through gravitation, so this theary 
enables ‘us to make discoveries previously un- 
dreamed of. 

I have now to travel beyond the rays which 
affect vision, and will ask Mr. Cottrell to throw 
a spectrum on the screen. We are now using 
a glass prism instead of one filled with bisul- 
phide of carbon, for the latter substance is per- 
tectly opaque to the rays with which we have to 
deal. Now (pointing to the spectrum) the vio- 
let ends here apparently to the eye; but this 
point does not mark the limit of the rays emit- 
ted by the electric light. There are rays falling 
beyond it invisible to the naked eye. These 
were first made visible by Stokes, a patient 
worker whose name may not be familiar to you. 
But it is not the men who lecture to you and 
please you in public halls who make the pith of 
science. It is the patient worker in the labora- 
tory. The lecturer is merely the distributor 
of wealth amassed by other men. 

If these rays were to full upon photographi- 
cally prepared paper they would affect it far 
“beyond the violet. I will now pour a solution 
of sulphate of quinine upon some bibulous pa- 
per, and hold it on the screen beyond the vi- 
olet. At once it glows with this beautiful pale 
green light. It thus renders the invisible rays 
visible. It gathers up the rays which are too 
short to affect the eye and changes them into 
long ones. Mr. Cottrell will now throw a pur- 
ple light upon the screen, this light being richer 
in these rays than any other light. [Placed in 
this, bright, beautiful figures, invisible in com- 
mon light, appeared on pieces of paper prepared 
with sulphate of quinine. One piece of paper 
glowed with the word ‘‘Fluorescence,” the 
name given by Stokes to the phenomenon. } 
Thus we see that there is a vast outtlow of 
rays beyond the violet. We will now travel 
across the screen to the ultra red. The spec- 
trum, also, extends far beyond its visual end. 
It is a favorite notion among some of us scien- 
tific men that this world is progressing from a 
lower toa higher state. Perhaps, in ages yet 
to come, eyes may be formed so perfect that 
they can turn these ultra red and violet rays to 
account, and extract light and beauty from them. 
Now, if we were to pass a properly-constructed 
thermometer through the spectrum, the action 
upon it would be small at the violet, greater at 
the red, and stiil greater beyond the red. The 
diagram hung up before you represents the me- 
chanical value of the different rays. And you 
see that the amount of the invisible rays is sev- 
en or eight times as great as that of the visible. 
In the sunlight it is from the invisible rays that 
we receive most of the heat. 

Now, can the invisible rays of the spectrum 
be detached from the visible? Yes. And the 
means are due to theoretical foresight. 

The lecturer now went on to show that by 
means of lenses the heat rays of the electric 
lamps could be brought to a focus and made to 
char paper or explode gun-cotton. Now, let us 
examine the nature of this agent which explodes 
gun-cotton. It is possible to detach with the 
utmost sharpness the heat rays from those of 
light. And here we get a new idea about trans- 
parency. We abandoned the use of bisulphide 
of carbon in our prisms because, although 
transparent to light, it is wholly opaque to the 
rays beyond the violet. So at the other end of 
the spectrum. We have here a body which 
will quench the light of the noonday sun, and is 
yet transparent as a diamond to the ultra red, or 
heat ravs. Itis a solution of iedine in bisul- 
phide of carbon. This liquid is to be our filter. 
We quench the visible but keep the invisible 
rays. 

A number of experiments in illustration of this 
principle followed. Gun-cotton, in the lumin- 
ous rays alone, was unchanged. In the dark 
heat rays it exploded. Platinum foil coated 
with platinum black became red-hot in the dark 
rays. A cigar was lighted in them, paper 
burnt, zinc melted and consumed, charcoal kin- 
Gled in oxygen, water boiled. A flask filled 
with a freezing mixture, and coated outside with 
hoar frost, was exposed to the luminous rays. 
The frost did not melt. In the dark rays it 
thawed rapidly. 

Here you have another function of invisible 
rays. Ido not know whether a highly-respect- 
ed scientific friend of mine be present or not, but 
if he is he will remember with pleasure the gla- 
ciers of the Alps. Perhaps he may have told you 
about them. I refer to Agassiz. Some years 
ago I visited the glacier where he and his brave 
companions spent so many pleasant summers. 
How are such glaciers melted and the rivers 
which issue from them formed? Entirely by 
the action of the invisible rays of the sunlight, 
agents of which perhaps some among you ney- 
er heard until now. We have gone pretty thor- 
oughly over the subject of light, its reflection, 
refraction, analysis, synthesis, polarization and 
interference. I have tried to carry you into the 
region of theory. There are three great theo- 
ries which enable the human mind to open the 
secrets of nature; the theory of gravitation, the 
mechanical theory of heat and the undulatory 
theory of light. These three pillars, as far as 
the human intellect is concerned, support the 
universe. 
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Tue First Marriace.*—(By O. M. Bissell.) rhey 
’T was nearly six thousand years ago, 

In a far-off eastern clime, 

In a fairy garden of fruit, and flowers, 

Of myrtle, and roses, and thyme. 

There were rivers, and trees, and beautiful birds, 
And many things truly sublime; 

But no lofty church, nor even a bell 

To peal forth a musical chime. 

The bridegroom was but of an earthly mould, 
Created from only the sod; 

Yet nevertheless he was beautiful, 

In the likeness and image of God. 

Unlimited ‘‘Monarch of Earth” was he, 

High power he swayed over all, 

Over fowl of the air, over fish of the sea, 

Over beasts, both the great and the small. 

Of the lovely young bride we have no photograph, 
So rude was the age at that time, 

But artists have painted a youthful form 

After their ideas of rhyme. 

A face like the lily, with just the tint 

Which the rays of the morning unfold, 

With eyes of a heavenly blue, and hair 

Like a waving sea of gold. 

Whether at morning, at noon, or at eve, 

We've never been able to say, 

But the courting and marrying must have been 
done 

In a thoroughly primitive way. 

We read of no satins, or laces, or pearls, 

Or flounces, or ruffles, or trail, 

But that purity formed for the fair young bride 
A holy bridal veil. 

We know not what angel hosts or bands 

Graced that first wedding-day, 

We only know that the ‘‘Father of all” 

Gave the fair maiden away. 

Of the liturgy used there has been nothing 
said, 

Whether vows, or a bow, or a nod, 

*Tis mystery all—yet this we know, 
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Is thrown Three Feet into the air, producing a strik- 
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That the ‘‘priest at the altar” was God. Are now offered to the public with the assurance that 
they possess in a remarkable degree the essential 


We know not what spirits there freely flowed, | characteristics necessary to substantiate the claim 
Whether champagne, or sherry, or wine, that 

But we know that the yoblets were full to the 
brim 

Of the nectar of ‘‘Love Divine.” 

Whether the words were many or few 

That pronounced the two husband and wife, 
They must have been heeded and listened to, 
For both were well ‘‘married for life.” 

And many long years they lived happy and true, 
We take it for granted of course, 

Because in all history we never have read 

That either applied for divorce. pear ance 
The bridegroom lived nine hundred and _thirt y 
years, 

Of the bride’s days no record is seen, 

But surely both lived to a ‘‘hearty old age,” 
And died peaceful, calm and serene. 


* The certificate of this marriage can be found in 
the second chapter of Genesis. 
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Yet if, as holiest men have deemed, there be 

A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 

And sophists madly vain of dubious lore; 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 

With those who made our mortal labors light! 
To hear each voice we feared to hear no more! 
Behold each mighty shade revealed to sight, 
The Bactrian, Samian, sage, and all who taught 
the right. 

— Byron. 


Autumn Days.—(By Will M. Carleton. )— 

Yellow, mellow, ripened days, 

Sheltered in a golden coating; 
O’er the dreamy, listless haze, 

White and dainty cloudlets floating; 
Winking at the blushing trees, 

And the somber, furrowed fallow ; 
Smiling at the airy ease 

Of the southward-flying swallow. 
Sweet and smiling are thy ways, 
Beauteous, golden Autumn days! 
Shivering, quivering, tearful days, 

Fretfully and sadly weeping ; 
Dreading still, with anxious gaze, 

Icy fetters round thee creeping; 
O’er the cheerless, withered plain, 

Woefully and hoarsely calling ; 
Pelting hail and drenching rain 

On thy scanty vestments falling. 
Sad and mournful are thy ways, 
Grieving, wailing Autumn days! 


CuarRLes KINGSLEY SPEECH-MAKING.—I was 
present the other night at a meeting called to 
consider the possibility of making some benefi- 
cial alteration in our liquor-licensing laws, and 
during the proceedings the chairman called 
upon a distinguished clergymen present to give 
an account of the effect of drinking in the coun- 
try parish over which he presides as pastor. 
When the name was called, every one became 
attentive. There came to the front of the plat- 
form a tall, robust, muscular man, with a florid, 
handsome face, and a bearing so odd and un- 
couth that a kind of titter ran round the room. 
He rocked and swayed upon his legs, backward 


and forward, and from side to side, like a man REAL ESTATE, 


trying to stand on the deck of a steamer during : No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
h2 
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Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m july6 
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rience us a practical manufacturer, Warrants the state- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments. 3mO05 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


Selatan RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PALINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


half a gale. He speaks in a powerful voice and | me 
with the soft, thick accent of the south of Eng- | — 
land; and what with the accent and the rocking 
motion, he took the audience so much by sur- 
prise at first that, I grieve to say, a lady just 
behind me was heard to remark, half aloud, 
‘“‘Why, he is intoxicated!” Intoxicated, how- 
ever, most certainly he was not, and you will 
believe-when I tell you his name; but if any 
comic actor were to move and gesticulate on the 
stage as this speaker did upon the platform the 
performance would be accepted as a capital 
imitation of drunkenness. The speaker, every 
now-and-then thrust both his hands down to the 
wrist in his trowsers pockets, and in this atti- 
tude so swung to and fro that I began to be 
afraid he would pitch himself off the platform. 
At the end of any sentence which was meant to 
be especially effective he jerked, or rather flung 
back his head, so far and so violently that it 
seemed as if it must fly off to the rear of the 
platform, and at the same moment he thrust for- 
ward at the audience his stomach, in such a 
manner that his shape was as that of half a 
barge, with the convex side turned toward the 
meeting. When he had made himself emphatic 
in that way for a second or two, he as suddenly 
unbent himself, and then immediately was rebent 
in the opposite direction. All the time that he 
was speaking he never ceased the display of 
these extraordinary and fantastic attitudes. 
Many of those present could not keep from 
laughing at each new stagger, jerk and gyra- 
tion. Yet he commanded a hearing, partly by 
his name and partly by the earnest feeling and 
manly good sense which characterized his 
speech, For this was Charles Kingsley, canon 
of Eversley, the poet, merchant and scholar, 
the author of ‘Alton Locke” and ‘Apostle of 
Muscular Christianity.” With the manners 
and gestures of a huge polichinelle and accents 
that reminded one of a country farmer noise- 
lessly laying down the law at a harvest-home 
festival, late in the evening—with these astound- 
ing disadvantages Mr. Kingsley did manage, 
somehow, to command thé attention and admira- to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so 1 knowl 
j j . j - ue to ho eir - NENCE so lon cknowl- 
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LADIES, CAUTION. 


Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE. 


This Treadle is approved by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health, the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association. For sale by Sewing Machine Dealers 
generally. Send for Circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR, 
70 Milk Street, Boston, 
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BOSTON LEAD Co. (Corner of INDIANA PLACE), A. M. McPHAIL & CO., pin Sg 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] rates, for 33. eee et 5 Bek 
385 WasHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
J. H. CHADWICK & CO., PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 
AGENTS, large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
Mice 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
MANUFACTURERS OF WERDEN CARE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, | «xe. 
Dry and Ground in Oi, Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. aug3 
DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED | —-———— ——— - - — 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, ; . 1¢ 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 
Our Pure White Lead, both = and ek in ba BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC C0., 
»s .Y PURE. and GUARANTEE : = SE 
Re eee Leen aaraass | Sry Ne 06 HEVORSUENE SP RART, CLOTHING, ETC. 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- MANUFACTURERS OF : =. 
can. Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, BARD, 32200 LTON -@CO. 
ni ee 2 é sarin order to protect ourselves we have adopted Rubber Packing, &c. B 
= es, as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our : edd MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
BEAT & HOOPER, corporate seal in the center, This is on every pack- Ratlway Belts, for Cotton Mills. ; wi gs : i aa es 
age —— PURE LEAD. None genuine parece i Main lhe gy one: MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
‘au, en a See c ‘ red. 
Musica TrionrantE.—(By T. W. Parsons.) C A B } N E T ¥ A * U FA C T 0 R Y, fee Sa ORES ATS OE ce tar Then Helis are al mepared under peg 107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
In the storm, in the smoke, in the fight I come a . EK. L. ALLEN, ue eek ponies be ant Inthe market, sagamecaeae 9 Boston. So he had hie 
To bringthe strength with my bugle anddrum_- Cambridge St., East Cambridge. CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. €.C. MouLtox, RB. P. GODDARD, So he ha 
My name is music—and when the bell i eam : 
Rings for the dead man, I rule the knell; 
And when the wrecked mariner hears in the 
blast 
The fog-bell sound—it was I who passed. 
The poets have told you how I, a young maid, 
Came fresh from the gods to the myrtle shade, 
And thence by a power divine I stole 
To where the waters of Mincius roll; 
Then down by Clitumnus and Arno’s vale 
I wandered, passionate and pale, 
Until I found me at sacred Rome, 
Where one of the Medici gave me a home. 
Leo, great Leo, he worshipped me, 
And the Vatican stairs for my feet were free ; 
And, now I am come to your glorious land, 
Give me great welcome with heart and hand. 
Remember Beethoven—I gave him his art— 
And Sebastian Bach, and superb Mozart; 
Join them in my worship; and when the swell 
Of their mighty organs bath laid a spell 
On every sense, and thy cares are drowned, 
Hear the voices of Heaven through the men 
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The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers Pp H 0 T 0 § R A ® s E a =e . A ee See cee 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established y te NE eae ENGLAND : 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 
No. 39 State Street, 

BOSTON. 


We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 

nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
, : . ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1568, 
$9,000,000. 


goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortinent of reliable and substantial 

SURPL''S TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 

$490,000, 


CHAMBER SETS 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 


septls tf 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has 
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JPREELAND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, TS hae Ga 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 
Invites the attention of the public to the superior in his sister’s 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf aug3 
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WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, Siras W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 

may4 JOHN HAMILTON. 


J. H. FREELAND, 
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W8 ITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YouNG, 
H. 8. BuRbITT?, aug3l-6m c. C. Goss. 


INSURANCE. __ 
UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANG_ 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $165,000. 
INSURES 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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force of what Thackeray had written about 
flunkeys. Magniticent footmen were to be seen 
still, and in Hyde Park the equipages manned 
by gorgeous coachmen and footmen were com- 
mon enough; but this sort of splendor, he was 


To whom are we indebted for these discover- 
ies? To men who had no practical ends in 
view, and who cared only for the truth. To- 
day, when there are so many temptations to 


Heaven hath crowned. 


LavcHinc.—People who dg not know how to 
laugh are much to be pitied. 


could not but like the man. His task was some- 
thing rather a delicate one, for he had to speak 





Not every one | bestiality, a low public house, in a country vil- 


of the immoralities of that most odious den of 
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QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
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ceased, no otber condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 
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who laughs knows how to laugh in the highest | lage, and the audience was made 
sense. An irradiating smile is fine; a small | sexes. 
sough, that glances upon the face like a meteor, | 
come and gone in the same instant, is better} were peculiarly apparent here. Sometimes h 
than nothing. But lauging, like poetry, music, | would draw himself suddenly up and say ate 
invention, oratory, is given in its highest forms |a shudder of evident sincerity, “God forbid I 
to but few. ; | should mention in this room what Thave know 
We have a relative, a lady, who is gifted in a | to happen in those public houses;” and th . 
high degree with the genius of laughing. One having thus caught himself in’ time he w ald 
should see her when an exquisite story lights up turn away to some other topic, only for aa 
the inner soul. Only the other night three of! ment, to return again to the horrors of the . 
us sat together. One told an anecdote, that | lic houses, and forgetting all his former T te : 
started another, till, like pigeons in a wood, they |he would describe with a plainness st pe 2 
poured out in flocks. Soon all were in parox- | that was positively scriptural the fen 
ysms. Bo 7 —— se Each | and the evils that the drink-shop held was te ae 
one performed with refinement, but were/the young. No one w. j < Bo 

‘clean gone.” The eldest has a continuous roll | spoken pr Meteor one = ric Sel octecaaates piece 


that goes on without check till the breath is | felt, I am sure anything but respect Sree eee as 
iely See for the | = 
gone, and the lungs fairly run down; but gath- | earnestness which carried the s ow Sh FAIRBANKS & 
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ering a long breath, he dashes down the same | spite ofhimself. Canon Kin ley has 
—_ orate ae see Oe meetin ache ; | wrong on public questions ; og Gai STATIONERS, 
wi nands abdominally placed, and swaying | bly wrong in politics; he’s constant] rsa Account Boo ufacturers, importers and 
from side to side, his eyes streaming with tears, | some blunder or other, as a man with Jog —- CAMPAI GN 60008 ealers in Note ao cam sve Envelopes, 
OF EVERY D - peecage 
ESCRIPTION bs. at 
For sale by the NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY, 
Boston Highlands. Send for our Catalogue and Price 


he at length gains enough contro! to escape from | exuberant energy and little thinki i 
that eddy which had been whirling him helpless- | sure to do; nun has a ana pac eae 
136 Washington Street, 
List. Committees of Cities, Towns, Clubs and the BOSTON 
Public furnished with af 1line of articles for cam- gs 


ly around. heart. As for his gest 
Another one laughs by a series of short ex- | while delivering a ek tas are 
: NKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
paign use. Address B. T. oe Street, Se ly W. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


young men to turn aside into lucrative paths, 
and to scientific men to leave pure science for 
practical aims, it behooves us to look with syin- 
pathetic eyes upon the investigator who makes 
all this knowledge possible. 

I met on the steamship ‘‘Russia” a respected 
friend who ascribed the electric telegraph to a 
source to which I certainly should not have 
thought of referring it. It is the direct out- 
come of men who never made a shilling by it, 
Volta, Faraday, never made a shilling by it. 
All honor to the men who make these discov- 
eries. Gauss and Weber at the university of 
Gottingen actually constructed a telegraph-iine 
from the physical cabinet to the observatory. 
Give all honor to the men who apply discov- 
eries, but do not forget the men who make them. 
Many of you in this country have made for- 
tunes and shown that you know how to apply 
them. Look with sympathetic eye upon the in- 
vestigators. Give them opportunities. Do not 
overload them with other work. ‘‘Cast your 
bread upon the waters,” and believe me ‘‘it will 
return to you after many days.” 

My course among you is nearly over. I be- 
gun it with some anxiety, and end it with re- 
gret. It has been harder for me at times than 
I had expected, and I owe much to my assist- 
ants. I shall long and gratefully remember my 
reception on the occasion of my first lecture 


pong ate by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
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FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 
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Well-known Article, PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
eny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington Street. 
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told, is passing away; and if any young Amer- 
ican wishes to make the acquaintance ot 
*‘Jeemes” in his plush, he must lose no time in 
crossing the ocean; the onward wave of democ- 
rary would soon sweep him away. He did not 
quite realize how sumptuous the Hyde-Park 
equipages were until, on returning to New York 
and witnessing the afternoon drive along the 
avenue there, he was conscious of a sort of in- 
feriority in what he had been accustomed to 
think the most splendid show in the world. 
Attending a meeting of the Anthropological 
Society, and, noticing, as he had done before, 
how small a number of men represented the 
societies that are so much heard of, he was less 
impressed by the discussions than by the great 
skill shown by the chairman in managing the 
meeting, bringirg forward the speakers, keeping 
the debate within proper limits, and accomplish- 
ing the business of the session without loss o1 
time. This chairman was a young man, or 
seemed so—hardly more than thirty—yet he 
had this art of handling a public meeting in 
great perfection, so much so that Col. H. asked 
his friend at the close of the session who he 
was. It was Sir John Lubbock, who, besides 
his eminence in ethnology and archxology, is a 
director of the bank of England, a member of 
Parliament representing the bank of England, 


And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay 
ing 50 per cent. cividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and per cent. op annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid 
B&e@ This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses. 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 
of business. fifteen years ayo. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No 
augl7 27 State Street. 3m 
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HE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by fire,on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, om 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 


on one risk; also. insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores aa at their office, No. 1 Old State 
paton 
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DIRECTORS : 
Henry A. Whitney. 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adains, 
John P. Ober, Sampson Reed. Ed. Wigglesworth, 
C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Semnerll. Sawyer, 
Benj. E. Bates, EzraC.Dver. Addison L. Clarke, 
ALBERT BOWKER, 
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Policies issued to the amount of 

$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 
For pamphiets or circulars giving details of the 
Companys epartilens, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. : 
Wx. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
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plosive fusillades, recurring rapidly and continu- | the manner of the late Lord 
ing in what seems likely to be an endless series. | graceful and statuesque by cao 
But the lady aforesaid begins in a gentle way,' McCarthy, in Evening Mail. ; oS 























